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FOREWORD 


I was born in Germany in 1930. Even when I was very young, I 
was aware of the atmosphere of anti-Semitism that prevailed. I 
felt the tension in the everyday lives of my parents and their 
friends, and soon, I became a victim of savage discrimination 
simply because I was Jewish. From the time that the Nazis came 
into power when I was three years old, they slowly started to 
dehumanise the Jewish population. Little by little, things were 
taken away from us — where my sister and I attended school, 
where we walked, the park we played in, even friendships, all of 
these normal things that other people took for granted were 
removed from our daily lives. But nobody was able to realise 
fully, the horror of what was being prepared for all of the Jews 
in Europe. 

It was only recently when I came across the book Nazi 
Germany and the Jews by Saul Friedlander that the full impact 
of how early the Nazis were formulating their plans for us 
became apparent to me. Friedlander writes that as early as 
September 16, 1919, Hitler wrote a letter to one Adolf Ganlich 
stating that, in the short term, the Jews had to be deprived 
of all their civil rights. His long-term goal for them was far 
more chilling. 

“The final aim however must be the uncompromising 
removal of the Jews altogether,” he wrote. 

Hitler's minister of Propaganda, Josef Goebbels, wrote in 
his diary of Hitler’s ultimate objective: 

“The Jews must get out of Germany, in fact out of Europe. 
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It will take some time but it must happen, and it will happen. 
The Fuhrer is absolutely determined about it.” 

It is in the context of this environment that I begin 
my story. 


I never thought that I had a story to tell. Other people, those who 
experienced the concentration camps, suffered so much more 
than I did. My childhood seemed very sheltered by comparison. 
It is only in recent years that I have realised that there has been 
a black hole in my life, created by the unexpressed anguish I 
experienced as a little girl when my parents appeared to abandon 
me. For many years, I felt so much anger towards them for the 
decisions they made regarding my life without including me in 
their decision-making. At the same time, I knew that it wasn’t 
their fault, that their actions were necessary to save our lives. I 
therefore never felt free to express my anger and resentment to 
them or to tell anyone else about it. And so it stayed within me 
as a black emptiness till I had children of my own. I was in my 
early twenties then, and the overwhelming love I felt for my 
babies, made me realise just how agonising it must have been for 
my parents to part from my sister and me. I felt that now might 
be the time to broach the subject of the years that we had been 
apart. But such conversations never occurred. Perhaps we were 
all too busy. Perhaps I intuitively knew that the subject would be 
too painful for all of us. 

Fifty years later, I finally decided to face my past by writing 
this book. The reviewing of my life and the research I did, 
brought most of the broken fragments together. It has been a 
healing process for me, even though the sadness of what my 
family went through will never go away. The battle between 
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love and anger that took such a toll on my life has finally been 
resolved. Today I feel an immense gratitude and love for my 
parents. 

I am therefore dedicating this book to my parents, the late 
Salma and Risla Naparstek, who were able to build a new life 
in this beautiful, democratic country of Australia. 

I am also dedicating my story and theirs, to my beloved 
family — son Andre in the United States, his wife Colleen and 
my American grandchildren, Katie, Meghan and Matt; to my 
daughter Yvette and her children Rachel, Daniel and Mimi; To 
my daughter Denise and my son-in-law Jon. They are my 
future. Hopefully, it will preserve for them and for future 
generations something of their heritage. 

The last dedication is to my large, extended family and our 
friends and neighbours, who did not survive to tell their story. 

I derive a small measure of satisfaction that I have been 
able to mention the names of some of those who were 
murdered in the Holocaust. I am one of the several people left 
who have any memory of them. 


PART ONE 
GERMANY 


CHAPTER 1 


It is June 1939 in Bad-Salzbrunn. It is the middle of the night 
when I’m awoken from a deep sleep by the feeling that 
somebody is looking down at me. I struggle to open my eyes. 
Although it is quite dark in the room, I can see the outline of 
my parents beside my bed. I hear the sound of muffled sobs. I 
sit up. “What are you doing?” I ask. They turn on the light and 
I can see that they are dressed to go out. They are both crying. 
Serry, my sister, is standing behind them and she too is trying 
to stifle her sobs. I have never seen my father cry before and I 
am shocked and bewildered. I know there is something serious 
about to happen, something to do with the bad people who hate 
and torment us. They hug and kiss me and tell me that they 
have to go away. In answer to my questions I am told only that 
Serry will take care of me, and I must be a good girl for her. 
Soon we will all be back together again. No other explanations 
are offered. One last hug and my parents, still weeping, slip out 
of the room. Serry and I cling together and our tears seem 
never- ending. Finally, exhaustion overcomes us and we fall 
asleep in each other’s arms. 


A smuggler, sent by our Uncle Foal in Paris, had come to take 
them out of the country twice before, and each time our 
parents changed their minds. They just couldn’t leave us, but 
now they had to go. Serry had known of their plans from the 
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beginning. It was she who was instrumental in their decision 
to finally leave, vehement that this was their last chance. She 
promised that she would look after me and that we would be 
all right. After all, we had been accepted for the next 
Kindertransport - our papers approved, our cases packed for 
weeks. “Just go!” she pleaded although she was only fifteen 
and terrified at what the future might be without them. I was 
not to know anything about how or where they were going 
till we were all safely out of Germany. An eight and a half 
year old could neither be trusted nor burdened with such a 
dangerous secret. 

Today, with hindsight, especially when I look at my nine- 
year-old grandson Daniel and see how much he understands, 
I wish that I could have been better prepared. I knew that 
some time soon, Serry and I would be leaving our parents, but 
the confusion of that night left me traumatised. The weeks and 
months that followed were a blur, and more than anything 
else, I felt numb. 

Up until this point, even with the rumblings of war and 
with the restrictions imposed upon us, I felt safe. Now, in 
front of my eyes, my family was being torn apart and the 
image of my steadfast father in tears has remained with me my 
whole life. The impact of that night stole the innocence of my 
childhood forever and I was never able to fully trust the world 
again. The years that followed taught me to bury my emotions 
so that they would not engulf me. To this day, I am a self- 
contained person who doesn’t readily wear her heart on 
her sleeve. 

Serry told me later that our mother’s parting advice was “to 
be good”. She thought at the time that Mum meant things like 
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crossing the road carefully and not being a bother to the 
family in England. Later, she understood that Mum had other 
thoughts in her mind. My mother had very strict ideas of how 
things were supposed to be and she expected Serry to know 
the rules, even when her parents were not there to impose 
them. As a result of my upbringing, I was a very polite child 
with impeccable manners and very conscious of “doing the 
right thing”. All in all, our mother’s training was to stand us in 


good stead in the following years. 


CHAPTER: 2 


Till that momentous night, my childhood had been happy. 
I carried many cherished memories in my head as I left 
Germany. 

I was born on the 64 of December 1930. My mother had 
told me that she was at a soccer match till I was almost ready 
to be born. She also told me that I loved my bottle and that 
my father or my sister Sara, as she was called at the time, were 
ready with a second bottle so that I wouldn’t scream the roof 
down. My sister wanted my parents to throw me out of the 
window of our first floor apartment. She had been the loved 
only child for six years and didn’t want this attention-grabbing 
baby around. Fortunately, she must have got over her jealousy 
fairly quickly, since I remember her as always being my best 
friend. 

But before I go any further, I must write something of my 
parents’ background. They left Poland as single people. My 
father, Salma Naparstek was born on the 17°) of April 1899, 
in Warta, Poland. Naparstek means thimble in Polish and is an 
apt surname, given that my father and many of his forebears 
were tailors. He was the youngest of many children, his father 
having married twice. My grandparents were Israel Joska 
Naparstek and Itta Iglicka. Dad had come to Germany to study 
as a master tailor and make a better life for himself away from 


his poverty stricken and anti-Semitic homeland. His half sister 
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Ada and two of his half brothers migrated to England many 
years before the war. By 1939, the brothers were already well 
established in the clothing trade in London. 

My mother Risla Zajd was born in Uyazd (near 
Tomaszow), Poland, on the 29th August 1898 to David Zajd 
and Roza Wald. She and her father came to Germany for her 
brother’s wedding. Tragically, it never took place. He was shot 
and killed during a robbery. He had been travelling with his 
partner, selling jewellery. Her father returned to Poland but 
my mother didn’t want to go back. She stayed behind 
with friends. 

Risla was a beautiful young woman and when Salma met 
her he was smitten. They were married in a synagogue in 
Breslau in 1922. Later on the 30‘ October 1928, when my 
sister was four years old, they were married legally by German 
law in Ober-Salzbrunn. The marriage was witnessed by two 
friends, Herr Alexander who was seventy-two years old and 
Herr Ruschin who was seventy-seven. 

Soon after their civil marriage they moved to Bad 
Salzbrunn in the same region, where my father opened his 
tailoring business, making suits to measure. He also sold 
workers’ clothing and materials, which were mostly sold “on 
trust”. His customers received the garments, then paid in 
installments after giving an initial deposit. All his life, in spite 
of his sufferings, he stayed trusting and obliging. 

Up until 1933, my father did well. He made a comfortable 
living and my parents enjoyed going out to their favourite 
café, playing cards with friends and watching soccer. Bad 
Salzbrunn was a small place and everybody in the Jewish 


community knew each other. 
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My early childhood, apart from the anti-Semitic 
undercurrents and tension of the time, could be regarded as 
idyllic. We lived close to a famous spa resort, the Elisenhalle 
mit Hochwald. It was set in a beautiful park. The resort was 
very popular in the summer, especially with the Jewish 
families from the surrounding areas. Many came from Breslau, 
approximately two hours away by train. 

I remember walking in our beloved park with my parents 
and sister. Dad, with his walking stick over his arm and his felt 
hat on his head, would be carrying a glass mug with the 
picture of the park on it. Mum, Serry and I had our own 
special cups as well so that we could drink the clear, sparkling 
water. It tasted wonderful and was supposed to have 
medicinal qualities. 

There were always bands in the park playing waltzes, 
marches and songs. The implicit menace of the nationalistic 
songs was lost on me. To my childish ears, all the music was 
a delight. I just appreciated the entertainment and the 
melodies. Photographers were ever present, offering to take 
people’s photographs, so I have many photos to remind me 
of the carefree time I spent there with my family and their 
friends. Today, I cherish those reminders of a very happy and 
normal time in my life. I loved clambering onto the stone 
lions. Their backs were rubbed smooth and shiny where 
countless other children had sat before me. It was something 
I enjoyed doing in the summer when I could feel the 
welcoming coolness underneath me. 

Winter in Bad Salzbrunn was also beautiful. I recall that all 
the family was dressed up warmly with woollen scarves, hats 
and mittens. We owned a sled and would whiz down the hill 
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till we fell off laughing, then we would do it all over again. We 
girls enjoyed snowball fights with our father. Serry was 
tentatively learning how to ski with a couple of her Jewish 
friends. Later on, Jews were no longer permitted the luxury of 
such lessons or even access to the park. 

When I made a fuss about having my hair brushed, getting 
my nails cut or if I was too fussy about my food, my mother 
would quote the book by Dr Heinrich Hoffman called 
‘Struwwelpeter’ about a boy who had a head of massive 
knotted hair, long nails and a dirty face. He was very naughty! 
My mother always made comparisons with my latest little 
rebellions and those of the unappetising Struwwelpeter. The 
stories were awe-inspiring to a youngster, with pictures of 
bleeding fingers, children drowning or being burnt to cinders. 
They were cautionary tales that stayed in my mind. The book 
was left behind when we escaped from Germany. 

When my granddaughter, Rachel, was born, I tried to find 
the book. Eventually, I found a copy translated into English 
and I still have it on my shelf. It is printed beautifully on paper 
just like the original. I read the book many times to Rachel 
and she was just as fascinated by it as I had been. I think 
children, like adults, enjoy being a little scared, as long as they 
personally feel completely safe. Sitting close together with my 
granddaughter and being able to tell her that my mother had 
read the same story to me when I was little, represented a 
satisfying continuity for me. I have images of Rachel reading 
the very same book to her grandchildren. 

Certain items can also bring a wave of nostalgia for the 
happy days of my early childhood. For instance, marzipan 
shaped like fruit, looking so real and tasting just divine, were 
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my favourite treats. If someone wanted to give me a little 
present, that is what I asked for. It still conjures up magic 
when I see them in the shop windows 

Actually, rather than being an unruly child, I was rather 
quiet. I tried generally to make sure that I didn’t get into 
trouble. I was very careful not to be hurtful. I loved going to 
the cinema to see Shirley Temple, but I found even more 
enjoyable, simply observing the habits and antics of the 
people around me. I must have paid special attention to detail 
because I remember so many small daily events. I especially 
loved watching Frau Horn our neighbour. She used to chew 
food for her little lap-dog before giving it to her. Frau Horn 
shared her small apartment with her very elderly mother who 
was dressed in black from head to toe and whose chin grew 
enormously long white whiskers. She would take her teeth 
out before eating her meal. The old lady slept in their living 
room and when she was ready to go to sleep she would just 
open her bed, which was a hint for Frau Horn’s guests to 
make their departure. These people, with their little foibles, I 
remember fondly. Neither Frau Horn nor her mother survived. 
I am writing about ghosts, a handful of the six million who 
vanished from the face of the earth. 

Serry and I sometimes fought, as all siblings do. It was 
mostly because I wanted to do the things my big sister was 
doing and I gave her a hard time. On her part, she was 
inclined to be bossy, so the feathers would fly. Mum would 
send us both to stand in the corner behind the couch. There 
was no other corner available. Since each of us protested 
piteously of victimisation from the other, she said it was the 


only way she could be sure that the culprit got what she 
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deserved. We made friends again very quickly. By that time 
we were both mad at Mum for being unfair. 

Frequently, the winters in Bad Salzbrunn brought with 
them the usual bouts of colds and flu. I remember, so vividly, 
what my mother did to treat a high temperature. When I had 
fever, she would wrap me tightly in a blanket, my arms firmly 
held by my sides. That caused me to perspire profusely and 
feel hot and sticky. I wanted desperately to take out my arms, 
even just poke out my toes for some cool air. But I was held 
fast, crying and complaining. I don’t know how I survived to 
tell the tale. The “Doctor Book” on the top shelf in the kitchen 
could not possibly have had such a remedy but, if it did, it 
could have been responsible for a few premature deaths. My 
little grand-daughter Mimi (Miriam) who is six and a half years 
old, suffered from high fevers many times and her mother had 
to cool her down by giving her a tepid bath or taking off her 
clothes and sponging her with a wet cloth. I think this remedy 
seems so much more logical. I am glad to know Mimi didn’t 
have to go through the “cure” that I did! 

When our parents were out in the evenings, Serry and I 
would get a chair and reach into the high cupboard to get out 
the selfsame “doctor book” which Mum kept from her 
inquisitive daughters. We would make ourselves comfortable 
and nervously turn the pages, hoping our parents had not 
forgotten something and decided to come back for it. We 
thumbed through the naked men and naked women’s pages, 
and I certainly didn’t understand much of it. Serry tried to 
remember how the book was placed on the shelf to make 
sure it always went back the same way, so Mum wouldn’t find 


out how curious we were. Serry was still very naive at age 
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thirteen and had absolutely no information on the facts of life. 
Dad said to her that she must never dream of wearing lipstick. 
It was considered “cheap”. “Look at your mother. She never 
wears lipstick or powder and if you ever dare, I’ll take you 
over my knee.” This was quite strange coming from such a 


mild-mannered man who had never spanked us. 
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CHAPTER 3 


We lived in a rented apartment like almost everybody else. It was 
not very large and doubled as our home and my father’s 
workplace. It consisted of a medium-sized kitchen where Dad 
had his two sewing machines, a bedroom for my parents and a 
smaller bedroom for Serry. My bed was in a littlke room made 
even smaller by a curtain partition, behind which Dad kept his 
bolts of material neatly stacked. I would have preferred pretty 
materials, but they were only boring dark fabrics, in grey, navy 
and pinstripes. 

We didn’t have a toilet, which was communal and situated 
down the hall, or a bathroom. When it was bath time, Mum 
would carry in a tin bath. The water was heated on the stove 
and I was the lucky first because I was the smallest. Our daily 
ablutions took place in the kitchen, with a basin of water 
resting on the open door of the oven. I remember frequently 
hitting my head on the oven latch trying to get away from my 
mother, who was brandishing a flannel to wash my face. 

A woman used to come once a month to do the laundry 
and general cleaning and on that day, we always had a special 
meal of dumplings and sauerkraut. It was probably cheap 
food but it was delicious. All year long, the clothes would be 
hung in the attic to dry. In winter, they would be stiff with 
frost. I always found the attic a scary place with its dark, 
hidden corners but felt compelled to go there anyway. I 
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would follow the washerwoman around as she hung out the 
clothes onto a thick rope with thick wooden pegs. Dad’s long 
underwear was always a funny sight, especially when the frost 
stiffened it up. The white sheets hanging on line after line 
were an eerie sight and my imagination played tricks on me. 
I could see ghostly figures coming out at me and I would run 
downstairs and into the apartment to safety. Later, with the 
introduction of the infamous Nuremberg laws, the cleaning- 
woman wasn’t allowed to come to our place any more. She 
was under the age of forty-five and by law, young German 
women were forbidden to work in the homes and premises of 
Jewish men. 

The small front yard of the apartment building made do 
for our playground. I had a red scooter of which I was very 
proud. I rode it very fast around the yard. I also had a dolls’ 
house and I would spend many hours playing with my 
porcelain dolls and the tiny fittings. Everything was beautifully 
crafted. 

David and Chana Goldwasser, the best friends of my 
parents, lived nearby with their sons Max and Herman. David 
had a beautiful singing voice. He perished in Dachau and 
Chana in Ravensbruck. Herman was two years older than me 
and we played together all the time. I clearly remember our 
games of mothers and fathers and doctors and nurses which 
now, when I come to think of it, make me blush! When 
Herman came to Australia at the onset of the war, he changed 
his name to Larry Gould. He is still my friend. We are both 
grandparents now and no longer play doctors and nurses. 

I was six years old then, and was about to start school 


nearby. On my first day I carried a satchel with a slate in it on 
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my back. A sponge hung from the strap. I was clutching in my 
arms, a huge, brightly coloured cardboard cone containing 
sweets that my parents gave their excited school beginner. 
This was an old tradition in Germany to symbolise the 
sweetness of learning. I was proud and happy as I posed for 
my photo. The joy and excitement of going to school was 
soon blighted. As the Nazis were already very powerful, and 
the people anti-Semitic, it was hard to be a Jewish child in the 
midst of it all. The teachers wore Nazi uniforms and I found 
this very intimidating. I remember, vividly, my male teacher 
shouting at me and scaring me so much, I wet my pants. I was 
mortified! I recall my mother coming to school to complain. 
She was a very brave woman. It took a great deal of courage 
for Jews to stand up for their rights in the 30s. 

Beneath the surface of our daily life, even in the sheltering 
warmth of our home, I felt a lurking unease that something 
bad was happening. Our parents were always having serious 
conversations with their friends in low voices and whispers. 
They listened to Hitler's interminable speeches on the radio, 
tirades spewing out hatred towards the Jews. His ranting voice 
was mesmerising, and even to a little girl like me, it sounded 
powerful and frightening. Fortunately, I hardly understood 
any of it, but Serry was affected. She could understand the 
sinister intentions expressed in those vitriolic words. 

The only employee Dad had was a deaf mute Gentile. 
Tzibo was happy to have someone give him a job, even a 
Jew. Though he dressed in full Nazi regalia, he didn’t care 
about Nazism. He had no political leanings of any sort and 
only wore the swastika to fit in with everyone else. My father 
would tell him to take off his jacket, while he was at the 
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sewing machine, because it upset him to see the swastika on 
the armband. When Tzibo ate his lunch at the machine, I 
would stand and watch him eat his sausage sandwich. It 
smelled so good, I could almost taste it, but because we had 
a kosher home, I wasn’t allowed to accept anything from him. 

While my father and Tzibo were busy at the machines, I 
would be fascinated by the many buttons in the boxes, all 
different sizes, and the reels of cotton. Many times my father 
would thread a needle for me to sew the buttons on pieces 
of discarded cloth that had fallen on the floor. He also had a 
magnet to pick up the pins and needles. That was my job and 
I loved seeing all the pins clustered together on the magnet 
making a different, pretty pattern each time. His thimbles, 
silver in colour, were without tops, so that his finger -tips 
would peep out while he was sewing. I am lucky to still have 


them in my possession, a vivid memory of my past. 


Until 1937, Mum took Serry and me to Poland every summer 
holiday, to visit her family. She always travelled with a large 
suitcase full of clothes and saleable goods - for example folding 
umbrellas, while Serry and I also “schlepped” small bags for each 
of the families. These, my mother distributed along the way at 
different stations to the eagerly awaiting relatives. 

Once, when we were travelling by train across the frontier, 
the customs officer asked my mother if she had anything to 
declare. I innocently told him that she was wearing long johns 
and shirts for my grandfather. Nobody had told me that this 
interesting piece of information was classified! I realised at once 
I shouldn’t have divulged the “secret” by the dark looks my 
mother gave me, and that stopped me from revealing more 
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fascinating details. We held our breaths till we were sure that the 
Polish customs officer couldn’t understand German. 

Then on to Lodz, where we took a horse and carriage to the 
village of Uyadz, where half the township came out to welcome 
us. The people were quite poor. Even I, who was so little, could 
see that. My grandparents seemed so old to my eyes, though they 
were probably only about sixty or younger. I had to share a bed 
with my grandmother. I was disdainful of my poor cousins with 
their old clothes and dirty faces. I felt so superior in my pretty 
dresses, copies of the Shirley Temple wardrobe from her latest 
film. My sister and I must have been quite a novelty in that 
village. I couldn’t speak Polish, so the only communication was 
in Yiddish for them and German for me. There seemed to be so 
many children around with thin, pale faces. I am not sure that 
they all belonged to my family. 

We also visited my father’s family in Warta. One scene sticks 
in the mind, even after so many years. One day, Buba Naparstek 
slipped and fell over in the bedroom and her sheitel fell off. I 
could tell what a shock it was for her by the expression on her 
face. She had some hair on her head, but just to watch the rest 
of “her hair” fly over the side of her head onto the floor was a 
moment of suspended animation. To my eyes, it was even more 
exciting and gruesome than watching people taking out their 
false teeth. 

I remember attending a wedding. I must add at this point that 
all the family in Poland were very religious. Mum’s brother was 
living with his parents and studying in the Yeshiva, and it was his 
arranged wedding we were going to. We were being transported 
to the ceremony by horse and carriage when the wheel came off. 


Luckily, we weren’t hurt. I can’t remember the festivities. I must 
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have fallen asleep. Serry can’t fill me in with the details. She had 
to stay behind with a sore throat, which was being treated by 
gargling with urine produced by a woman who was “famous” in 
the neighbourhood for treating ailments that weren’t fatal. 

But I do remember being bitten in the stomach by a big, 
angry dog. He had been chained to his kennel and could not 
reach his bowl of food. I decided to push it closer to him and was 
bitten quite badly right through my clothes, for my trouble. I bore 
the scars for many years and fear of big dogs is with me until 
today. On our way back from Poland after each holiday, we 
travelled very light — mum with her handbag and the three of 
us with only the clothes we were wearing. My Shirley Temple 
dresses stayed with more needy children. Even the suitcase was 
left behind to be sold. At the time of our visits, we had no 
premonition of the doom that was to overtake them — the brides 
and grooms, the pale underfed children and the old who were 
not allowed to die in their beds. They had no money to even 
dream of escaping from Poland. The only survivors from my 
father’s family after the war were three nephews and his sister 
Beile. One of those nephews was Pelta Oberzanek who lives 
with his family in Melbourne. His brother Shlomo went to Israel 
and lived there until his death recently. The other surviving 
nephew was Abraham Isaac Mordkowicz. 

My parents were conscious of not wasting food and tried to 
make us appreciate how lucky we were compared to our poorer 
cousins in Poland. When we didn’t want to eat our vegetables for 
lunch, our mother would warm them up again for dinner and she 
made sure my sister and I ate every scrap. Serry remembers us 
sitting in front of plates of spinach, mashed potatoes and fried 
eggs for a very long time. She was sure that her stomach could 
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not cope with even a mouthful and pushed the food all over her 
plate, thinking that she would get away with it, but Dad ladled 
another spoonful of spinach on top. The only way she could eat 
it was to imagine with closed eyes that she was eating chocolate 
pudding. Later we were urged even more not to be fussy eaters, 
in preparation for our forthcoming stay with our English families. 





My mother, Reisel aged sixteen (left) with her sister Mirel 


and their nephew Moishe-Meir. 
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Dad’s sister 
Rehle and 
daughters in 
Lodz. 
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CHAPTER 4 


There were two Jewish guesthouses in Bad Salzbrunn. One 
belonged to the family Ruschin and the other to the Quartners. 
There wasn’t a synagogue in Bad Salzbrunn so off we would go 
to one of the guest houses. Each had converted a room into a 
prayer room, one for the women and the other for the men. My 
mother didn’t always go so I usually sat beside my father with the 
men. The hum of the praying and having to sit still was often too 
much for me. I would start to fidget, which brought stern looks 
from my father. On Saturdays, Serry, who was more religiously 
observant than I, wouldn’t even carry a handkerchief. “Carrying” 
is considered work, which is forbidden on the Sabbath. 

For the High Holidays there were always enough people 
for the services and in the summer, also for Shabbes. But at 
other times, when there weren’t enough men to make a 
minyan, Setry would ask the Jewish hawkers to help out. 
There were usually a few staying in cheap lodgings in our 
town, barely eking out a living. Dad would invite the hawkers 
home for a glass of tea and a card game. He sometimes let 
them win, considering it a mitzvah to let them think they won 
some money rather than demeaning with a handout. My father 
always looked for the opportunity to help others. 

The German population had their food rationed to help 
rearm the Fatherland. Serry tells me that meat could be 
obtained only once a fortnight, and that because of her bad 
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heart, my mother was permitted to receive from Breslau a little 
extra — 500 grams of kosher meat. This was around 1937. I 
was too young to appreciate what my mother was going 
through to provide for us. I certainly don’t remember ever 
going hungry. Ironically, we were sent smoked chicken with 
a salami placed inside it by our “poor” maternal grandparents 
in Poland. They were then not suffering from food rationing 
as we were. Mum would hang the sausage on the kitchen 
window, where Serry and Dad would reverently slice off a 
small piece at a time. For them, it was a huge treat, whereas 
Mum and I couldn’t see what all the fuss was about. I can still 
remember the strong, smoky smell of that sausage. Our 
grandparents continued sending these luxuries right until the 
time we left Germany. 

I remember another strong food smell, that of speck- bacon 
fat and cabbage in the passageway outside our apartment. It 
came from across the hall where a large non-Jewish family 
lived. I envied the freedom the children had running up and 
down the stairs. When I was very little I used to play with 
them. One of the boys, two years older than me, was my 
special friend. Then a time came when we started avoiding 
each other. Things soon got worse. My old friend, when he 
reached the age of ten, joined the Nazi Youth Movement. He 
was the same boy that not so long ago had played “doctors” 
with Herman and me and shared our toys. He wore his 
uniform with pride and strutted around as if he was king of 
the world. He became my tormentor. Whenever we passed 
each other on the landing he would spit at me and call out, 
“Jude.” He could reduce me to tears with merely a venomous 


glance. Then his abuse led to pushing and elbowing me out 
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of his way. One day, he scratched my face so badly that I 
carried the scar for many years. There was nobody to 
complain to. 

My parents had suffered a lot in Poland from anti-Semitic 
persecution. My mother told me about the pogroms that she 
had experienced as a girl and how badly they had affected 
her. When they moved to Germany, my parents thought that 
they had escaped this primitive racial hatred for good. Now 
they felt trapped and helpless. It was no longer their “safe, 
civilised Germany.” 

Bad Salzbrun had been a haven for my family before Hitler 
took power. German culture required people to be polite and 
courteous to each other and we happily fitted into this 
pleasant, orderly society. We got on well with our neighbours 
and the shopkeepers were friendly and helpful. The 
customers and suppliers with whom my father did business 
appreciated his trustfulness and integrity. Now, my parents felt 
betrayed by how easily the veneer of gemutlichkeit had fallen 
away. The situation in our small town was as bad as in the rest 
of Germany. I didn’t understand much. I simply thought how 
horrid and repulsive I must be that so many people should 
hate me so. 

Our young neighbour was one of the thousands of 
children who were willingly given by their parents to the 
Nazis for indoctrination. Propaganda films surviving from 
those years show strapping young boys and girls marching 
to bands singing, “The Flag is Greater Than Death”. By 1933 
the Hitler youth ruled the streets. They were made to feel 
powerful in their smart uniforms, as they marched in their 


multitudes carrying swastika-emblazoned banners and flags 
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aloft. The boys sang songs like, “Happiness is an Authoritarian 
Regime”. They took all their activities, even boxing and 
running, very seriously. They were being toughened up and 
groomed for a specific and deadly purpose, to be the rulers 
of the world. Toughness was the order of the day. 

They tried to “persuade” boys who had been reluctant to 
join them by marching in the streets of every city beating their 
drums, a message for them to come out of their homes and 
join in. The drum-beats must have sounded terrifying to those 
not taken in by Nazi propaganda. 

I could not understand how children could be so full of 
hate and arrogance. I was frightened of them. And yet, at 
times, I yearned to be one of them. If only I wasn’t a dark little 
Jewish girl but rosy-cheeked and confident, with blonde plaits 
wound round my head, I could belong, to also be part of the 
glamour and excitement. It wasn’t until recently, after seeing 
a movie on television that I could begin to see it from their 
point of view, to comprehend how totally indoctrinated they 
had been. I shuddered remembering that I was an eyewitness 
to the madness. 

Serry started to attend a girls’ Lyzeum (high school) in 
Waldenburg at the age of twelve. She stayed there for two 
years and then Jewish children were not accepted in state-run 
schools any longer. Catholic schools were still accepting 
Jewish children so my parents transferred her to the private 
Catholic school in Bad Salzbrunn. She was a very good 
student, especially at Maths. Some of the pupils in her class 
would bully her to come early so they could copy her 
homework and woe betide, if she got her sums wrong! 


They would lie in wait, and in winter, put stones in snowballs 
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and pelt her with them. Serry and I were verbally abused 
daily. The term “Jude” still gives me the shudders and, if I put 
my mind to it, I can still hear the echo of those demeaning 
taunts today. 

By 1936, almost 100,000 boys and girls were in the arena 
for Hitler's birthday. Children commanded children. There 
were thousands upon thousands, all in the same uniform, 
carrying flags. Those smart uniforms, their Aryan ideals and 
their common purpose made them all equal. They were 
comrades. Hitler was their idol, their god. 

The Nazis wanted to eradicate anything that was Jewish. 
Just three and a half months after coming to power in 1933, 
Hitler began the process of “cleansing” German libraries. 
Books by famous Jewish authors such as Heine and Schnitzler 
were taken from libraries and personal collections and burnt 
in the streets. Paintings by Jewish artists were also destroyed. 

In this atmosphere of sanctioned violence towards Jews, 
my father’s business started to fall away. Some of his 
customers wouldn’t pay, because who pays a Jew for his 
work? They knew that Jews had no legal recourse to 
complain. For years, there had been notices in shop windows 
saying “Jews not wanted as reps or customers” and Gentiles 
were urged not to buy from shops belonging to Jews. He was 
lucky to find a little out of the way shop where the Gentile 
owner wasn’t afraid to sell him our daily provisions of food. 

Now the terrifying threats and harassment of our small 
Jewish community began in earnest, with no authority willing 
to intervene. Every Friday night when the Shabbes candles 
were lit, the Gestapo would knock on the doors of Jewish 
homes and threaten whoever was within, shouting at them to 
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leave, to get out of the country or they would be arrested. 
Everybody was terrified, but there was nowhere to go. Dad 
tried to find a country that would be sympathetic to our plight, 
but to no avail. Even to return to Poland would not have been 
possible because Dad had avoided army duty due to the 
atrocious treatment meted out to Jews. 

There was also a suggestion that Serry go on Hachshara. 
This was a youth program started by the Kibbutz Movement 
all over Europe whereby Jewish teenagers lived on collective 
farms learning Hebrew and farming whilst waiting permission 
from the British to enter Palestine. Only a trickle was granted 
that permission. But this plan did not go very far. We were too 
far from where such programs were being organised, and it 
was probably too late, with many people ahead of her 
wanting to take that option. Dad also suggested he try to go 
to South America on his own but Mum, fearing that something 
bad might happen to him, persuaded him not to go. 

On October 10th, 1938, my father, together with many 
other Jews, was arrested by the Gestapo and sent to a prison 
in Waldenburg. Luckily, he was released after a couple of 
days. Then, on the 28th of October, there was an attempt to 
extradite us. The Germans decreed that all Polish nationals 
had to return to their “homeland” even though the Polish 
government had revoked their passports, making them 
stateless. 15,000 Polish-born Jews who had been living and 
working in Germany, some up to thirty years, were forced to 
take one suitcase, leaving all their other possessions behind. 
We were among these people. 

I remember my mother packing her large handbag full of 
silver cutlery, possibly thinking she would be able to sell it, 
and a small suitcase of clothes. In her panic she forgot to take 
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food. My vivid recollection is of many people milling around 
on the station platform and a blind old man sitting on a 
suitcase quite alone. Serry remembers a man wearing three 
hats. We made our journey by train to the border to Beuten 
(known as Bytom in Polish) amid gunfire shots from both 
sides of the border. We spent the night at the railway station 
and the next day we were transported in a cattle truck to 
Breslau. Then we were released to go home. How lucky we 
were that the Polish guards wouldn’t let the train pass through 
into Poland. 

Although we were very relieved to be back in our 
apartment, things got worse and worse. My father’s working 
permit was confiscated and we had to live on our savings and 
any outstanding money from customers who still felt some 
obligation to pay. Then on the oth November, 1938, the 
earnest anti-Jewish onslaught began with Kristallnacht when 
synagogues, houses and shops were burnt and Jews were 
beaten and tormented. I must have been protected from 
knowing what was going on because I carry no memory of 
that momentous turning point in the lawlessness against Jews. 

Our town with very few Jews had one incident that we 
know of. The large guesthouse owned and run by the two 
elderly Ruschin sisters was the easy target. Serry remembers 
being told the next day, that they were put on an upstairs 
landing and a group of hooligans chopped down the banisters 
around them, and then broke everything, including the 
windows. I checked this information with Larry in Sydney 
recently and he wrote to me, “The Nazi scum broke into the 
guesthouse and beat up the sisters and closed them down as 
a Jewish “den of iniquity.” 

Now it was official policy. All Jews were told to leave the 
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country. Those who could afford to pay or who somehow 
scraped together the money for the compulsory taxes were 
allowed to leave — if they could find a country to accept them. 
They were forced to surrender 80 percent of their property 
and savings and were allowed to take just 250 Reichsmarks, a 
paltry amount. Those who were unable to leave, had their 
bank accounts frozen. Most countries were reluctant to accept 
hordes of impoverished refugees. No wonder many of the 
poorer Jews were left to their fate to perish later in the 
concentration camps. 

If there was one positive outcome of Kristallnacht it was 
the action of the Jewish community in England. A plea by 
British Jews in the House Of Commons under Neville 
Chamberlain enabled unaccompanied children under the age 
of seventeen years to be allowed into Britain without a visa. 
The British organisation, the World Movement for the Care of 
Children from Germany, was begun by a Dutch social worker 
Gertrude Wijsmuller-Meyer. She went to Vienna to see Adolf 
Eichmann and demanded that 10,000 children be allowed to 
leave for England immediately. After suffering many 
indignities at the hands of the Gestapo, Wijsmuller-Meyer was 
granted permission to take 600 children out of Austria. And so 
the first Kinderstransport was born and my life was ultimately 
saved by the heroic actions of this courageous lady. I regard 
her as my personal heroine. The Kindertransport between 
1938 and 1939 saved approximately 10,000 children from 
Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia. I am pleased that this 
book allows me, in a small way, to keep the knowledge of her 
actions alive more than sixty years later. 


My parents saw this Kindertransport as the last opportunity 
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to save their children. They thought we might have priority 
since we had family in London who would take us in. They 
had earlier written to distant family in Miami, pleading for 
them to help us. Their answer to my father was that they 
would see what they could do when they returned from their 
holidays. We never heard from them again. Luckily our 
English family didn’t feel the same way. They concentrated all 
their efforts on helping Serry and me. The English authorities 
would not accept the adults, except to be employed in menial 
jobs. Mum could not imagine becoming a maid. Even if she 
had accepted such an arrangement, it would not have 
included my father. 

By May 1939, my parents had to assure the authorities in 
writing that they would leave Germany within four weeks. 
The police came daily to warn us to go or we would be sent 
to a concentration camp. When the papers came through for 
my sister and me to leave, it was too late for my parents to 
leave legally. 

So they then had only one possible escape route, the one 
provided them by Uncle Foal who was the husband of my 
mother’s oldest sister, Golda. He had visited us from Paris in 
1937 and clearly saw “the writing on the wall”. After he 
returned home, Mum started sending some of her more 
precious possessions out of the country for them to take care 
of. The result of it is that some of her monogrammed linen, 
crockery and Havdala and Sabbath candlesticks were saved. 
I inherited the candlesticks and have passed them on to my 
daughter, Yvette. They now adorn her table on Friday nights. 
We are proud to tell Rachel, Daniel and Mimi about how lucky 
we are to have them, and talk to them about their great- 
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grandparents. In one of the parcels, Mum hid a diamond ring 
in a tube of toothpaste called “Idol” and wrote a note to Golda 
telling her that the toothpaste would make her teeth shine like 
diamonds. Golda fortunately, had no trouble understanding 
the message. 

Before they could contemplate leaving, my parents had to 
make arrangements for Serry and me to be looked after until 
we were safely on the boat to England. They felt that we 
would be safe but obviously, there were no guarantees. They 
organised their trusted friends the Ruschins to look after us 
until we were taken to Breslau to an orphanage. From there, 
we would be taken by train to board the boat to England. The 
letters back and forth to the relatives in England and to the 
Refugee Children’s Movement would also have taken some 
time. All the details had to be documented and sent — exactly 
who would be looking after us and who would escort us to 
the orphanage. 

All the arrangements now in place, my parents finally had 
no reason to stay. They bid us farewell on that traumatic night 
of June 20th, only weeks before war was declared. We can 
never imagine the heartache, fear and desperation they felt at 
leaving us behind. There could have been many unforeseen 
developments, living as we were at the mercy of the Germans. 
They also knew that there was no certainty that they would 
successfully cross the border to Belgium. They had paid the 
smuggler 3,000 Reichmarks to escort them by train to a place 
close to the border. The rest of the way they needed to walk 
under cover of darkness, carrying a very small suitcase each. 

From the moment they left us, Serry and I functioned on 
auto-pilot until we reached England. We simply did as we 
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were told with no outward emotion. Neither of us remembers 
much of those last two weeks in Germany. We repressed our 
grief and fear as if in a deep hole. 

Just before he left, Dad gave his tallis and tefillin to Serry 
and asked her to keep them safe for him until after the war. 
Was it because he really believed that we would meet again 
some day, or was it to leave a symbol of deep significance to 
future grandchildren if he didn’t survive? 

The very next day the Gestapo came to arrest my parents 
because all Polish born Jews were now being arrested. They 
had really left their escape till the very last minute. Of course, 
there was nobody at home. For many years, I did not fully 
appreciate what a narrow escape they had had. A day or two 
later, a coded telegram came to the Ruschins from Brussels, 
letting us know that they had arrived safely at Dad’s nephew’s 
home. The telegram cryptically stated: “The uncle sends 
greetings.” They were now preparing to travel to France to be 
with Mum’s family in Paris. Frau Ruschin made Serry burn the 
telegram just in case the Gestapo thought Frau Ruschin was 
involved and she didn’t want to be implicated. 

Serry was, in fact, summoned to the Gestapo and it was 
Frau Horn who accompanied her, risking her own safety. 
Imagine a fifteen-year-old girl brought before a Nazi official 
in full regalia with the swastika flags all around, to be 
interrogated about parents who had just illegally left the 
country! Asked where they were, Serry, who was shaking with 
terror, blurted out that they were out of the country and that 
she had received a telegram but had destroyed it. The Gestapo 
didn’t believe her but Frau Horn supported her story. The 
Frau had a very strong character and was very German. She 
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stood very erect and, with her stern demeanour, cut an 
imposing figure. They were both allowed to leave. 

A few days later we were taken by train to the Jewish 
orphanage in Breslau where we stayed until we were shipped 
out to safety. Our kindly neighbours did not keep us because 
it was believed that orphan children were more easily allowed 
to exit Germany. From the orphanage to the arrival in London, 
my sister and I have a huge gap in our memory. I do 
remember a few things, for instance, that I had a small 
suitcase and on the inside of the cover was a list of its 
contents. The Government had restrictions on what we could 
take with us. There was a name-tag attached to a string 
around my neck and I was clutching my two dolls, Ruth and 
Peter, the only toys I was allowed to take with me. They were 
my comfort and somehow helped me to keep in touch with 
reality. Everything else around me seemed like a dream. In 
Serry’s suitcase she had her knitting and hidden in a skein of 
wool was a ring Mum had given her. It was forbidden to take 
jewellery out of the country and Serry was absolutely terrified 
of the ring being discovered. She realised that she was 
jeopardising our safety, but followed our mother’s wishes. 

The trauma must have been immense for both of us, to 
have such a blank about those events. The things that were 
happening to us were overwhelming, almost impossible for 
the mind to grasp. I don’t remember anything of my time at 
the orphanage, or the name of the ship that we left on. I 
remember other children being given their last cuddles and 
kisses and their parents waving goodbye to them. I badly 
missed my parents and felt again that I had been abandoned. 


There were so many children and so many instructions! As I 
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write, I am trying hard to remember any other details., but I 
only find confusion. I am still making efforts to find out about 
that time in our lives. 

I later pieced together from research what was probably 
our long route. I think that from Breslau we went by train to 
Wiesbaden, then north by train to the Dutch port of Hoek van 
Holland, then by boat to Harwich on the East Coast of the 
United Kingdom and finally on to London by train. Neither 
Serry nor I remember eating on our train journeys, nor 
drinking, nor going to the toilet, although someone must have 
been taking care of us. It was almost as if we were frozen all 
the way. My reaction is a common one of survivors of 
traumatic wartime experiences. My friend Larry, in a moving 
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letter to me, described his own reaction as “retreating into a 
shell. It took quite some time to come up for air”. Serry and I 
felt much the same. 

The boat that we sailed on was the second last boat out 
of Germany. I later found out that one other boat was able to 
leave in July. Serry has memories of shaking off her distress 
to comfort some of the younger children who were sea-sick. 
I shared a bunk with a girl with curly red hair and I inherited 
her lice. On my arrival at my cousin’s house in London, I 
suffered the humiliation of having lice for quite a long time 
before I alerted my cousin to my discomfort and shame. 
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My parents courting. 





Dad at master-tailoring school (5th left, second row). 
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Mum, Serry and Dad, Tante Mirel visiting from Paris, 
Chana and David Goldwasser and son Max. 
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Our family in 1932. 
I am with my doll, Ruth. 
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Same day, with Frau Horn, her mother 
and a young friend from Breslau. 





In the Halle of the park before Jews were restricted (Mum 2nd row 
second from right, me in front of her with handbag). 





Uncle Foal, visiting from Paris, circa 1937. 
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PART TWO 
ENGLAND 
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CHAPTER 5 


I only have a vague recollection of my arrival at the railway 
station in London. It was summertime — towards the end of June 
1939. I was still in a daze from the events of the previous weeks. 
I felt as if everything was happening to me, like a leaf being 
swept along in a storm. Just off the train, I struggled to bring into 
mental focus, the landscape of a new country, the sounds of a 
foreign language all around me and the strangers who were 
about to take me home with them. 

Then another terrible thing happened. I was separated 
from my sister. My parents must have prepared me for this 
eventuality, but when we were led away by two different 
families, the shock was great. Serry tells me that it was just as 
wrenching for her. I was taken by my cousin Stella and her 
husband, Morry West, to their large and impressive house, 34 
The Green, in East London. I had never been in a car before 
and I was fascinated by the changing of the lights, green to 
amber and amber to red, and how Morry obeyed them, 
moving or stopping according to the colours. 

Stella and Morry, who at the time had only been married 
for one and a half years, didn’t know how to treat a shy, 
scared little girl. At the time they had no children of their own. 
I missed my parents and Serry desperately and was 
overwhelmed by the largeness of the house. The means of 
communication between us was halting — Yiddish on their 


part and German on mine. 
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Stella was the daughter of Ada and Hillel Zeff, Auntie Ada 
being the eldest of my father’s siblings. Ada was the gentlest 
person I had ever met. My father would have been very happy 
to know that his sister was such a comfort to me. Apart from 
Stella, she had two sons, Jack, who was married, and Paul 
who was single at the time and courting a beautiful lady called 
Bella. I have memories of how nice she smelled. They 
subsequently married and Bella is still alive in a Jewish home 


for the aged and remembers me as having been “quaint”. 


Morry was a tailor, but on a much larger scale than anything I had 
ever seen. I was taken to visit his factory. How large it was, not 
to be compared to my father’s cramped working-space — just 
two sewing machines in the kitchen! Here I saw many machines 
and people and the noise impressed me greatly. Morry was 
manufacturing ladies’ coats. Not long after my arrival he kindly 
made me two beautiful coats with matching hats. The clothes that 
I brought with me were inadequate for the cold, wet London 
weather. I needed warm clothes, not my two favourite summer- 
weight “Shirley Temple” dresses I begged to bring with me. 
Besides, my mother could only pack a modest amount of clothes 
into my little case. They turned out to be very different from the 
clothes little English girls were wearing. 

My greatest need was to fit in. I remember as if it were 
yesterday how very small and lost I felt. I hated my name, 
Elfrieda, which was so foreign. I had the wrong clothes, the 
wrong language and no parents to love and support me. 
Everything weighed heavily on my small eight-year-old 
shoulders and I had to endure it silently. I had to remember 


my mother’s firm instructions to be good. I was ever conscious 
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of the need to be polite and to follow instructions. The 
unconditional love that I had experienced so fully from my 
parents had been taken away from me and now I had to 
conform or risk disapproval. If someone showed disapproval, 
it hit me right in the pit of my stomach. I could not shout out: 
“I want to go back.” I could not vent my anger at having been 
abandoned or cry openly with the loss and loneliness I felt. I 
retreated into a protective shell, to a safe place within myself 
to escape the pain that I was feeling. I took a step back and 
became an observer rather than an active participant in the 
many changes and adaptations that had to be made in my life. 
My comfort at night was Peter and Ruth, my two dolls. They 
were my treasures, representing my entire childhood, my 
security, the love of my parents and the world which I had 
previously known. 

Yet, not everything was bad. For instance, before I was 
able to speak a word of English, I knew that my personal 
safety was no longer threatened. I would bombard my cousin 
with questions. “Am I allowed to walk on the footpath? Am I 
permitted to walk in the park or anywhere I like?” To be free 
to do these commonplace things was both an extraordinary 
joy and hard to handle. I had been so conditioned to follow 
the dehumanising rules of the Nazis that the simple pleasures 
of walking in the park or on the footpath, at first, filled me 
with dread. 

One day, while on a drive with my cousins, I was feeling 
hungry. My vocabulary was still rather lacking, so I piped up 
in German, “Look at my arms, I am getting thinner.” I meant 
that they had better feed me soon or else I would fade away. 


I am sure many of my innocent remarks made them smile. I 
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wish that I could recall more fully the brief time spent with 
them, before I was moved yet again. 

I started school shortly after my arrival in London. How 
strange it was for me! There were no teachers in uniform, no 
street gangs and Nazis marching in the streets, no boys 
spitting at me and no threats of violence. This was a freedom 
that I could not comprehend, to be able to walk freely and to 
be with children I didn’t have to be afraid of. It took a long 
time to accept this as normal. For a time I couldn’t understand 
a word being said to me. That rectified itself soon enough, but 
my self esteem had taken such a battering in Germany that I 
considered myself not “normal” like the other children. There 
were other Jewish children in the school — there might have 
been other refugees, but I don’t remember making contact 
with anybody like me. 

Serry went to live with my father’s half brother George and 
his wife, Rose. The family had lived in England for many 
years, and was well established. They had settled in Acton, not 
far from Shepherd’s Bush. She was very unhappy. She 
desperately wanted to protect me as she had promised, but 
we lived a long way from each other. Like me, she found it 
difficult to adjust to her new life and her unfamiliar 
surroundings. When she first arrived, she wouldn’t even carry 
her gas mask on the Sabbath as she still observed all the 
religious rituals that my family had done in Bad Salzbrunn. 
But it soon became obvious that she couldn’t keep it up in the 
uncle’s household because they were not that way inclined. 
The family didn’t speak Yiddish and Serry’s English was 
limited to the song, “My Bonnie lies over the Ocean” and the 
statements “I am tired”, “I am hungry” and “I am thirsty”. She 
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is sure that that is why this skinny young girl put on forty 
pounds in a very short time. 

During this time, an acquaintance of the family, who 
spoke German, was introduced to Serry. and asked her, “How 
are you?” Uncle George used to emphasise every other word 
with “bloody”, so Serry, innocently answered, “I’m bloody 
well thank you!” It didn’t take her long to realise her English 
needed a lot of improving. The family had three sons and two 
daughters. They were all kind to her but not affectionate. 

Germany declared war on Poland on September the 15t 
1939. Jewish communities, in their wildest dreams would 
never have anticipated the outcome as the Germans began 
their invasion and carnage. We had no family in Germany to 
worry about but the well-being of our large family in Poland 
must have been uppermost in my parents’ minds. 

Uncle George’s sons joined the army and Auntie Rose 
became ill with a muscular disease. She was evacuated to the 
country with her youngest daughter. The elder daughter was 
married and living elsewhere. This left Serry alone in the 
house with the uncle. She became responsible for the 
housekeeping, as well as helping him in the tailoring business 
where he was making officers’ airforce uniforms for Geeves in 
Piccadilly. She worked from five-thirty a.m. until the evening 
and was paid six shillings a week. After work, she still had to 
cook the dinner and clean up. She struggled to accept the 
new realities without losing heart, but was weighed down 
with worries about how our parents and her little sister were 
faring. At the tender age of fifteen, her childhood was 
essentially over. 

Although she was helpful and uncomplaining, Uncle 
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George became morose. He hardly talked to her. Even when 
London was being bombed, she would cower under the table 
and face her fears alone. After a while, Serry couldn’t take the 
strain of living with him any longer and decided to leave the 
house. She found a Jewish Girls’ Hostel in Ladbrook Grove 
and moved in with other refugees from Germany, where she 
was much happier. She made lifelong friends at the hostel, 
especially with two of them, although one lives in New York 
and the other in Sydney. Both lost their families during the 
war. Despite all she had to endure in war-torn London, Serry 
relished being “just like everybody else”. The girls felt free. 
They were not being persecuted for being Jewish. Even better, 
they felt accepted by the wider community. The hardships and 
the bombings drew people closer together. 

She was only eighteen when she became a fore-lady at 
Brenner Sports which had started manufacturing army 
uniforms. The previous fore-lady had resigned to look after 
her injured soldier husband. There were times when the V1 
bombs nicknamed “Doodle Bugs” and the V2s — pilotless 
German planes, which flew a certain distance and crashed out 
of the sky — were sent over London. The workers had to 
throw themselves on the factory floor for safety and pray that 
their premises would not be hit. 

After a while Serry decided to stop sharing a room with 
her friends at the hostel. She craved for a space, however 
small, that was hers alone. All she could afford was a very 
small room in a boarding house situated in the refugee area of 
Bayswater. It was hard for her to make ends meet. Yet she put 
money aside to attend the ballet and opera by queuing for 
hours for a ticket in the “gods.” Her wages were just two 
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pounds a week but she was prepared to make sacrifices for 
something that fed her soul. She paid sixpence for a stool to 
sit on while waiting and then two and sixpence for the ticket. 
As the cheap tickets were not numbered she had to rush up 
the stairs to get the best seats. True to form, thoughtful Serry 
also kept seats for her less fit work colleagues. She is still an 
avid ballet fan today. 

After my parents’ arrival in Paris, we received news of 
them through the Red Cross to say that they were safe. I was 
relieved, but it made me ache with longing to talk to them and 
see them again. My father, knowing how I loved Shirley 
Temple, sent me a beautiful card with her picture on the front, 
which I still cherish. Just seeing his familiar handwriting on 
the back was somehow reassuring. They were staying with 
Mum’s sister Golda and her husband Foal Bocian. Mum 
described their son, Adolf and daughter Sala as beautiful, vital, 
young people. Ironically Uncle Foal, who succeeded in saving 
my parents was not spared. He saw the looming danger for 
my family in Germany but did not perceive the peril spreading 
to France. They were all to perish in the Holocaust. 
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After the declaration of war on England, my new-found feeling of 
being safe was shattered. I was amongst the two million children 
evacuated from their homes in preparation for Germany’s 
bombing of London, which began in June 1940. I was then not 
only a refugee, I had become an evacuee. Since the other 
children from my school shared my fate, there was some comfort 
to finally fit in. Each child was given a gas mask in a square 
cardboard box with a long string attached to it to enable us to 
carry it over our shoulder. We had to practice breathing in it, just 
in case the Germans sent over gas bombs. That smell of the 
rubber was so atrocious and pungent, I can still smell it today. 
So after just a few months with my family, I was on my 
way to West Mersea, in the County of Essex on the East Coast. 
The Nicholson family with whom I lived had a daughter of 
their own. I don’t remember her name or how old she was. 
They took in another evacuee called Margaret, who was much 
older than me. Mrs Nicholson was a very busy person and I 
don’t remember too much about my time with her or even the 
new school I attended. I had just turned nine and was still a 
scared little girl who felt very much alone. Again, the feelings 
of detachment descended to save me from grief and despair. 
More strange people, a strange house, a strange school! 
Where were the hugs and comforting I so badly needed from 


my parents? I was far away from my sister, who was still in 
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London. But my parents hadn’t forgotten me, because I 
received a card for my ninth birthday and a photo of them 
dated 5-12-39. My father was the letter writer in the family and 
always wrote on behalf of “Muti” and “Vati?” — Mummy and 
Daddy. The appearance of these endearments in his familiar 
handwriting and the photograph were very welcome. 
However, I remember thinking that they had already changed 
in appearance and demeanour. The deep sadness in their eyes 
made them seem unfamiliar to me. They were putting on a 
brave face but their hearts must have been broken. 

It didn’t take me long to become quite used to carrying my 
gas mask around with me and to follow the instructions on 
how to use it effectively. We were prepared for the worst and 
had constant drills at school. I was learning English quickly 
and deliberately trying to forget my German. My most pleasant 
recollection of Essex is the beautiful trees, the beach and the 
sea. It was to be my second time to walk and play in the sand. 
Once before, my cousins had taken me to the seaside with 
other members of the family. It felt so good. I couldn’t swim 
so I waded blissfully in the shallow water. 


Mrs Nicholson was active on numerous committees. She 
appeared to continually be carrying a folder and shuffling papers 
around. I was left largely to the mercy of the manipulative and 
sneaky Margaret with whom I shared a room. She was dictatorial 
and abusive. There was a beautiful piano in the parlour, on top 
of which Mrs Nicholson had a bowl with small change. Margaret 
dared me to steal sixpence, which I did, and I was caught in the 
act. I could not reveal the part that Margaret had played in this 
“crime”. To top it all off, as Mrs Nicholson was walking away, I 
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poked my tongue out at her. She turned around and caught me 
in the act. I was in double trouble. 

This was the first glimmer of defiance I had shown but I 
was mortified at Mrs Nicholson’s disapproval and her loss of 
trust in me. I understood without being reminded, that I was 
a stranger to her and she had taken me into her home out of 
the goodness of her heart. This was not the way for nicely 
brought up German girls to behave and my mother had 
expressly told me to “be good”. The feeling of the guilt that I 
felt as well as the trouble I was in, have made me a very 
honest person for the rest of my life. This unpleasant incident 
is the only event that really stands out about my stay in West 
Mersea. Not too many months later it was time for the school 
children to be evacuated once more, due to the fear of 
bombing by the German Luftwaffe. 
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We were taken to the small coal-mining town of Woodside 
Ruardean in Gloucestershire. It was another confusing move to 
yet another unknown place. This time, I felt no comfort in being 
in the same predicament as the bus-load of subdued children. My 
first impression of the town was positive. It was set in a hilly, 
wooded and beautiful area. We alighted from the bus in the 
square and stood around while the host families milled around 
us, picking out the children they liked the look of. I had no idea 
that we were all to be submitted to a selection process. 

There was so much going on! My name and my accent must 
have set me apart from the other evacuees, however, I must 
have “brushed up” quite well because two families wanted 
me. I was taken by Mr. and Mrs. Hale, because their daughter, 
Jean, “liked that one” and the other family had a son. She took 
a fancy to me and her choice was approved by her aunt who 
also liked my “round, friendly face and brown eyes and shiny 
brown hair.” This much I was told many years later while on 
a visit to Ruardean. “And you looked so clean!” she told me. 
I was led away by my new family. Jean and I followed her 
parents, already chatting away. She had been looking forward 
to having a “sister” and was very friendly from the outset. I 
remember this moment clearly. Mr Hale was carrying my little 
suitcase and I was clutching my two cherished dolls. The taste 
of the dreadful banana sandwich I had been given in a brown 
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paper bag for my journey still lingered in my mouth. Bananas 
were luxuries in those days but their value was completely 
wasted on me. 

I immediately felt comforted by the Hales. I was not afraid 
of them and fitted in at once. Jean, two years younger, was 
thrilled to have me. She willingly shared everything — her 
parents, her home, her room and even her bed. I was safe 
once more. I stayed with the family for five years. 

When Jean picked me out of the crowd of children, little 
did Mrs Hale realise that I had brought some “live-stock” with 
me. Apparently, I wasn’t as clean as auntie thought! Not until 
Jean started to scratch her head too many times, did the penny 
drop. Out came a page of newspaper on to the table and, with 
our heads bowed over it, Mrs. Hale combed out the lice. The 
nits she dealt with later, washing our hair with vinegar. How 
embarrassing it was, my second time with head lice since I left 
my mother! Mrs Hale, ever practical, took all this in her stride 
and simply did what she had to do. 

Mr Hale was a hard working coal miner and came home 
from work black from head to toe. After he had washed 
himself in the tub he would go off to the pub for a drink. He 
was a lot of fun, with a good sense of humour and a jovial 
personality. We called him ‘Bud’, Jean’s favourite name for her 
father. He grew lots of vegetables in his large garden, neat 
rows of cabbages, beets, carrots, and many others but most of 
all potatoes, which he stored in the attic. There was a ladder 
one had to climb to get up there and in all the time I lived 
with the family I could never pluck up enough courage to try. 
Jean, who wasn’t afraid of heights had no problem at all. She 
encouraged me by demonstrating how easy it was, that it was 
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nothing to be afraid of, but it made no difference to me 
whatsoever. 

There were hens roaming around outside the house with 
no fence. Then there were the baby chicks brought inside to 
keep warm until they were strong enough to be let out. We 
each had our favourites. They were bright yellow with tiny 
black eyes, so soft and fragile and chirping continuously. We 
couldn’t resist holding those little creatures in the palms of our 
hands, we loved them so much. 

It pleased me greatly to be trusted to pick up the eggs 
from the chicken coop when I first arrived. Sometimes the 
eggs were still warm, the hen having just left the nest in a 
hurry to get out of my way. I had only ever seen chickens in 
their cooked state, so being among the cackling hens was a 
new experience for me. I curiously watched them scratching 
for their food and avoiding the cockerels who seemed to be 
very interested in them. 

Once, I gingerly picked up the freshly laid eggs and 
placed them in my apron, holding on tightly to make sure that 
I didn’t drop any. The apron string must have been loose 
because the eggs fell splat on the ground. I was very upset, 
sure I would get into trouble. I rushed inside the house crying 
that I had killed the baby chicks inside the eggs. Auntie Marge 
didn’t scold me, and all was well. In small ways like this, 
Auntie Marge gave me the reassurance that she accepted me. 

I adjusted easily to country life, which was very much to 
my liking. I relished the freedom of being a child once again. 
There was nothing to threaten me and I wasn't being 
ostracised for my religion. Having Jean as my constant 


companion and friend eased the way for me. She never made 
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any derogatory comments about my being Jewish, a refugee 
or different in any way. The family changed my name to 
Freda, which I hated because it wasn’t pretty, but at least it 
was anglicised. Everyone called me Freda in Ruardean 
because they found Elfrieda too difficult. I was often asked 
where I came from. With a name like Elfrieda Naparstek, it 
didn’t take a second to know I wasn’t a local kid! I always said 
“Poland” because there was no way I could say Germany. 
Germans were the enemy. My name was so foreign that if a 
letter came for me, the postman called out, “Naparstek.” I 
always resented it because he never called out anybody else’s 
name and it reminded me of my foreignness. 

There were many nights when I cried myself to sleep, 
trying very hard not to make too much noise. I needed my 
mother so much and, although I was safe, well fed and looked 
after, the void could not be filled. At this stage I didn’t wonder 
if my parents were safe. I was unworldly and continued to 
lead a very sheltered existence in Ruardean. In the Hale 
household children were seen and not heard and we were not 
encouraged to ask questions. It would not have occurred to 
me to ask about the war. I didn’t read the newspapers and 
had no idea of the atrocities and the horrors of the war in 
Europe. I didn’t meet anybody in the same situation as me 
with whom to discuss what was happening. 

Serry contributed by making sure that I didn’t share her 
anxieties. She had received three telegrams from the Red 
Cross at the beginning of the war informing her that our 
parents were safe. In her letters to me, she would slip in one 
of these telegrams, asking that it be returned with my reply. 
For a couple of years she kept recycling the same three 
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telegrams pretending that she was continually in contact with 
them. In fact, for the rest of the war years, she heard nothing. 

Jean and I shared a double bed and at night, if we needed 
to use the toilet, we had a potty under the bed. There was an 
out-house at the back of the garden which was hard to use in 
the winter, with the snow knee-deep. In the cold months, we 
heated ceramic hot water bottles to warm our feet, which 
ultimately led to painful and itchy chilblains. Upstairs was 
always freezing but downstairs there was a wood stove to 
keep the kitchen cosy. 

Every night Jean’s mum would ask if we had used our 
bowels that day and, if we said that we hadn’t, out came the 
senna pods or cod liver oil. It was regarded as very bad for 
our health if we were even mildly constipated. Then we 
would have to poke out our tongues for scrutiny just in case 
there was a sign of redness. This would indicate some 
oncoming sickness that would have to be attended to. When 
I was ill, which luckily was not too often, I was well taken 
care of, and if I fell and grazed myself badly, there was always 
disinfectant and a plaster or bandage at hand. At those times, 
I only wanted my mother but I couldn’t say so openly, only 
in my heart. I stifled my own feelings so not to hurt Auntie’s. 
Although the Hales welcomed me with open arms, I was 
always aware that I was not their daughter and sometimes, I 
envied Jean her parents. 

I started school once more. I loved to draw and was quite 
good at it. I also wrote short stories that my teacher would 
read out to the class. By that time I was doing well, making 
friends and helping Mrs. Hale with the housework. She was 
very house-proud, a good woman, strict and very clean. We 
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were only allowed in the parlour at Christmas time. Coupons 
were needed for our clothes and food but there was enough 
to eat right throughout the war, thanks to Bud’s vegetable 
garden. Sweets were also rationed, so our treats were meted 
out mostly when we were “good” and helpful. If we had the 
misfortune to be “bad”, we were punished by not being 
allowed to go to the pictures. That was the worst punishment 
that could possibly be inflicted on us. No amount of nagging 
by Jean would change her mother’s mind. I kept well clear in 
the hope that Jean would wear her out eventually. Auntie 
Marge was a strong-willed woman who was very correct in 
her ways. Table manners were of paramount importance to 
her and she would inspect our hands and nails before we sat 
down to a meal. 

Many nights, we would look to see the sky light up when 
Cardiff or Bristol to the south were being bombed by the 
Luftwaffe. It was our habit to look out of the upstairs bedroom 
windows at night. We gazed at those red skies in awe. We 
personally did not feel threatened. The brick house was solid 
and we didn’t have need of a shelter. Only once did the siren 
blare and Bud woke us up to hide under the stairs. I 
remember feeling scared when we were told to get out of our 
warm bed. A bomb was dropped in a nearby field, probably 
by mistake. 

Bud was big, tall and handsome and Auntie Marge was 
short and slim. Photographs showed that she had been a 
pretty girl but over the years, her face had become angular. 
She had a stiff pointer finger on her right hand. When she was 
little, she had cut it on a piece of glass and the surgery had 
not been a success. She was very deft at being able to use her 
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hand to do whatever was needed, putting curlers in her hair 
or making up her face with her finger pointing upwards. 
Children were “seen and not heard” in those days. She didn’t 
really “talk” to us or keep us informed. But she was always 
prepared to share her knowledge of good house-cleaning and 
made sure that I was good at it. There were lots of chores to 
be done. There was always dusting and polishing, and then 
the big black stove had to be cleaned with, if I remember 
rightly, black boot polish. Jean would wheedle her way out if 
she could, but I was two years older and aware of my 
obligations, so accepted my responsibilities, albeit with some 
secret resentment. Nevertheless, I was very fond of Auntie 
Marge because I knew that she was genuinely fond of me. 

Our weekly bath was quite an event. Firstly, the water was 
heated in a large pot on top of the oven and then poured into 
the tin bath on the scullery floor. Jean was the first to get in, 
then more water was heated for a top up when I popped in to 
the bath next. We were reminded to wash our ears and necks 
each time. When Auntie thought we were trying to get away 
without that extra scrub, (how ever did she know?) she would 
come and make sure that she finished the job with gusto! No 
rings of dirt around her girls’ necks thank you. Bud, when he 
came home from work, would have to take his boots and 
clothes off as soon as he entered the door, the whites of his 
eyes shining out of the blackness of his face, somewhat like Al 
Jolson. He was as black as coal from the mine, so he needed 
plenty of water. We never saw the adults bathing of course. We 
vanished to the kitchen when Bud came home and Auntie 
Marge bathed when we were asleep, for modesty’s sake. 

Jean had a wonderful relationship with her father, who 
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had lots of energy to wrestle and to do all the right “dad 
things”. When I think about it now, Jewish fathers did not 
rough-house with their children in Europe, especially not with 
their daughters. Jean was a bit of a tomboy and didn’t mind 
all the “rough stuff’ whereas I was just the opposite. She also 
had an old grandmother, Bud’s mother, who wore a long, 
black skirt covered by a large, black apron. Her nose had a 
constant drip on its tip and I couldn’t take my eyes off it. What 
made it worse for me, was that she used the corner of that 
black apron to wipe her nose. I don’t think Jean’s mother 
visited her unless she really had to, so it was up to us girls to 
pop in. Gran was the very opposite of Marge and her 
fastidious ways but she was always happy to see us and made 
us welcome. 

I was under the impression babies came out of the front of 
the stomach where there was a fine vertical line from the 
navel down, which would have to be cut open. I had no 
sexual education whatsoever, so when Serry came to visit me 
she brought me a book on growing up, and about 
menstruation. I was about eleven years old by then and 
curious about myself. The book was pretty basic really. After 
Serry left, it was confiscated. Auntie decided it was a dirty 
book and I was too young to read it. Subsequently, my sex 
education was mostly learnt at school in the playground, 
which wasn’t particularly useful because the other girls were 
not too knowledgeable either. I certainly was too timid to 
experiment. In any case, the boys at school were more 
interested in playing rough games in the playground, pushing, 
shoving and trying to impress the girls with how strong and 
tough they were. 
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Serry came to visit me twice in Ruardean and it was lovely 
to have my big sister stay with me. She couldn’t afford to 
come more often and I missed her terribly. My cousin Stella 
couldn’t come at all, as she was busy with her two young 
children by then. Serry was happy to see me and she was 
quickly reassured that I was well taken care of and part of a 
kind family. My friends at school were impressed with me 
having a visitor from London, a place where the King and 
Queen and the two Princesses were living in great danger 
from the bombs. She appeared very sophisticated and almost 
like royalty herself. She recalls struggling to understand Bud 
and Marge’s broad dialect but she felt their warmth and 
friendliness towards her and from everybody she met in 
Ruardean. I didn’t notice the dialect. In fact, I had by then 
acquired it myself. 

Serry stayed up late to talk to Bud and Auntie Marge while 
Jean and I were sent off to bed. I didn’t want to share her with 
anybody or spend a minute away from her but she 
accompanied them every night to the pub. She was just 
seventeen, and was flattered to be considered a grown-up. 
She enjoyed these pub outings, eating large chunks of bread, 
cheese and pickled onions and downing all with a glass of 
cider. She remembers the Hales fondly. 

By her second visit Serry seemed to me so adult. She wore 
a smart suit and looked like a stranger, with hair like the film 
stars in the pictures. It only took us a little while to get close 
again and it was so good having her with me. I proudly 
showed her around as my family. The time passed so quickly 
and she was gone, leaving an empty space, until I reverted 
back to my routine of school and play. 

Auntie Marge asked me if I would like to go to Sunday 
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school so that I would not feel alone on Sunday mornings. I 
really didn’t hesitate although I knew I wasn’t a Christian 
child, but I needed to be with my friends. Anyway it was 
boring to have to wait for Jean, imagining that she was having 
fun. It was not difficult for me to sit in a church although it 
was a bit strange at first. Later, because I was so quiet and well 
behaved, I was chosen to read the bible to the little children. 
I could read well by then, so my task was to keep the children 
entertained and quiet. And of course, I had learnt to sing the 
beautiful hymns and joined in heartily. Bud and Auntie Marge 
did not go to church. I found out later that it was quite 
common for parents with very little leisure time at their 
disposal, to send their children off to Sunday School, so they 
could have a little sex without being interrupted. 

Some American soldiers were stationed nearby and a 
young teenage girl became pregnant by one of them. The 
poor girl didn’t show her face outside the front door for a long 
time before and after the baby was born. The disgrace for her 
parents was enormous. There was such a mystery about sex 
and this poor girl was probably as ignorant and naive as we 
were about it all. She became the talk of the town and the 
scandal was spoken about for a long time. 

One summer’s evening when Jean and I were alone in the 
house, we were leaning out of the upstairs window. Along 
came three Yanks and we called out: “Got any gum, chum?” 
This was the magic password at the time. They stopped. One 
of them showed us a packet of gum in his hand and the other 
two walked on. We raced down the stairs and out the door 
and as I reached out my hand to grab the gum he held on to 
it tightly, saying under his breath, “You wanna F—- ?” 


Although neither Jean nor I really knew what it meant, we 
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knew it wasn’t nice. We couldn’t get back into the house 
quickly enough, forgetting any desire for gum. We locked the 
door tightly behind us. Our hearts were racing and our legs 
were shaking. We felt very frightened and somewhat 
ashamed. The soldier made us feel as if we had done 
something wrong or dirty. We promised each other not to tell 
a soul about what happened. It still makes me shudder at our 
vulnerability. There was a vast difference between those brash 
American soldiers billeted nearby and the Italian prisoners-of- 
war working in the woods and farms. One Italian soldier I met 
was gentle and friendly. He gave me an artistically engraved 
aluminium ring that he had made. I kept it for years but 
eventually lost it in my many moves. 

Jean’s parents enjoyed going out to the pub to relax in the 
evening in the company of their friends and family. So Jean 
and I had a lot of spare time to get into scrapes. One time we 
fancied chips for a snack. Out came the heavy frying pan. I 
peeled and sliced the potatoes, and Jean prepared the fat. The 
stove was hot, it being winter. There was a shelf over the 
stove with tea towels pegged on a string underneath to dry. 
The fat was hot and ready for the potatoes and, whoosh, the 
fat caught fire and of course the tea towels as well. We both 
screamed for help. Jean grabbed the frying pan which was in 
flames by then and, as she rushed for the door, she spilled the 
boiling fat on her foot. I ran outside in the meantime to alert 
the neighbours who came rushing in to douse the fire. Jean 
and I were shocked and frightened and by the time her 
parents came home we were frantic. Luckily the fire didn’t 
spread but we decided we were not going to do that ever 
again, or maybe it was Bud and Auntie Marge who persuaded 
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us. Jean’s foot was very painful for a long time and she carried 
a nasty scar for as long as I can remember. 

A Jewish couple from a town called Cinderford, a bus ride 
away, invited me to their home for afternoon tea. They had 
probably been given my name be the Jewish authorities in 
London. They were in their mid-—thirties, childless and 
awkward with children. I felt very shy. They were very formal 
and I wished the afternoon would pass quickly. They were 
British born and I was the first refugee they had encountered. 
I had the impression that they were “doing their bit for the 
war effort”. If there had been an ounce of warmth coming 
from them, I would have gladly embraced them. I never saw 
them again. 

When I had been with the Hales about three years, Auntie 
Marge became pregnant. Jean was about ten years old then. 
It was not common practice at the time to sit children down 
and explain everything about pregnancy and the impending 
birth. We found out by poking around in the sideboard in the 
parlour while Auntie Marge and Bud were out. There was a 
layette and other baby things. 

Although we were very excited, we didn’t want to be 
found out for snooping. We had to wait a few weeks until her 
tummy showed signs and her clothes were tight. When Jeffrey 
was born, he became the centre of our attention and we loved 
him to bits. He was the most beautiful plump little boy with 
curly blonde hair and huge blue eyes. When Jean and I took 
him for walks in his pram, there were always people admiring 
him and our chests swelled with pride. He offered 
unquestioning love to me and that was such a good feeling. I 
could just be myself, a Jewish refugee with a funny name and 
he couldn’t care less. 
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Most children have some memories about ponds if they lived in 
the countryside. My memories are very vivid. In the spring we 
would look in the pond at the eggs spawning, little black dots all 
in bunches of transparent jelly. Lots of children arrived with jam 
jars to catch the unfortunate tadpoles and take them home to 
watch them develop into frogs. Mostly, the tadpoles didn’t make 
it. Those that reached adulthood unaided could be heard 
croaking beneath the undergrowth. There were so many of them, 
jumping all over the place, trying to get away from us. 

When the weather turned hot in the summer we cooled 
down in the pond. Wearing our bathers, we would dunk 
ourselves to cool off. Everybody was having a great time 
stirring up the mud and splashing each other. The water 
became a dirty brown from all our activities but we didn’t 
care. The pond was certainly unsuitable for swimming, just for 
cooling off in. One day a smarty-pants boy thought it would 
be a bright idea to “get me” by pulling me under the water by 
my ankles. I couldn’t swim. I struggled to right myself, 
swallowing some of the dirty water. It was a most distressing 
experience and certainly made me nervous to have anybody 
too close to me in the water from then on. As an adult I tried 
to overcome this fear by taking swimming lessons in a class 
full of children. They were fearless, while I was unable to put 
my head under the water without feeling terrified, so I gave 
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up. Iam thankful that my children and grandchildren have the 
ability to swim. 

In winter, the pond would freeze over. Many of us didn’t 
own skates. We would gingerly try the ice to make sure it was 
hard enough to take our weight and then we would slide 
around tentatively until we found our courage to be a little 
more adventurous. Of course the boys would show off to 
prove they were so brave. Many times somebody would slip 
and fall or skid along uncontrollably. But most of the time, it 
was great fun. We wore our winter woollies which provided 
protection from the icy cold when we invariably fell over. I 
had owned a sled in Bad Salzbrunn but “skating” was a novel 
experience for me. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the freedom to explore the world 
without adults fussing about and became altogether more 
adventurous and confident. These country mothers didn’t 
think of the dangers of skating on the ice. They had the 
expectation that their children could deal with any eventuality. 
And yet, many of those children couldn’t swim and if the ice 
had cracked they would have been sucked down beneath the 
murky water, never to be seen again. My mother would have 
been so much more protective. And yet, ultimately, she had to 
send her two daughters off to a foreign country not knowing 
what the outcome of that heartbreaking decision would be. In 
a sense, we all spent the war years skating on thin ice. At any 
moment, from the time when the Gestapo discovered that my 
parents had left, the security of our world might have cracked 
into a gaping chasm and we could have been sucked into the 
perilous darkness beneath. 

My first introduction to death was when Jean’s Auntie 
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Gwen’s young husband, who was in the airforce, was shot 
down. Auntie Gwen was a very good-looking woman, 
younger than Auntie Marge and she was left to bring up her 
four children alone. There was a lot of crying and people 
milling around in Gwen’s house. Jean and I didn’t know how 
to react and in our embarrassment we started to giggle 
nervously, for which we were severely chastised. We couldn’t 
understand the concept of death. Perhaps if he had died in his 
bed, it would have seemed more real. 

My first introduction to fear that was not related to the 
Nazis was when I was told that Bud’s sister was in a 
madhouse, where she had been committed since she was a 
young woman, because a man had jumped out on her from 
behind a bush at night. From then on, I was always on the 
look-out for large bushes where there could possibly be a 
“bogey man” ready to jump out on me any time of the day. It 
was also the first time that I became scared at being out at 
night on my own. Just needing to use the toilet at the back of 
the garden was torture. I have been terrified for most of my 
life to be in complete darkness. I still have to have one light 
shining in the house when I go to sleep at night. 

The summers, when there was no school, we spent our 
time in a quarry down the street where some of us girls would 
collect broken crockery and other treasures and we’d play 
house. We would pretend that we had husbands who were at 
work and that we were looking after our babies. It was a 
wonderful time for me, with a timeless quality. Unsupervised 
by adults, we lost ourselves in imaginative play for hours on 
end in that sunlit quarry. And it was all right to get dirty. 

There were plenty of daisies to keep us busy making daisy 
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chains or plucking the petals one by one to see if one the 
boys we liked in class loved us or not. “He loves me, he loves 
me not.” I can still see myself, hoping that the last petal would 
be, “He loves me.” At eleven we always had our eye on one 
of the boys. 

We really enjoyed ourselves on the long summer nights 
when we had plenty of time to play ball against the wall, 
while chanting rhymes. We also displayed our prowess with 
the hula hoops to see which one of us could keep up the 
gyrating hip movement the longest. And then, of course, we 
just loved our marble games. I was a champion at “Jacks”, 
mostly because my hands were so large and I could catch all 
five of the bones on the back of my hand. At times we would 
pretend we were at war with the Germans and climbed trees 
or straddled the felled logs. There would be the “good guys 
and the bad guys”. We were in the airforce Gust like Jean’s 
dead uncle) and pretended we had ack-ack machine guns. 
There were also chores to do during the school holidays. Jean 
and I were responsible for looking after the pet rabbits and 
watering the plants at school. We had to make sure there were 
plenty of juicy leaves for the beautiful red-eyed Angoras, 
which we groomed with special brushes. 

The seasons passed and each brought with them wonders 
of nature. There were blue-bells, buttercups, wild strawberries 
and blueberries. Blackberry picking was fun. The brambles 
were sharp and we came home with our arms and legs 
bleeding from the scratches, but the fruit was so delicious. 
Our mouths had dark purple rims and we would look at each 
other and burst out laughing. We did look a sight! We loved 
going out with our pans to the forest because the more 
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blackberries we picked, the nicer the pie that Auntie Marge 
baked would taste. We would stretch right over to pick 
the juiciest we could find and, until I came to Australia, I 
didn’t think how lucky we were that there were no snakes to 
worry about. 

In the autumn, the leaves fell and we would scuff our 
shoes to hear the lovely crunching sound. I loved the wind 
rustling in the trees and the falling leaves were beautiful to 
see. When I remember all the hard things of the past, I also 
have these moments of beauty to remember. Nature has 
always been a consolation to me. 

In the winter there was always lots of snow. The weather 
was crisp and we had lots of fun. We made snowmen with 
funny faces and threw snowballs. At times we visited Auntie 
Marge’s other sister who lived quite a distance away. When it 
got dark, we made our way home on foot, carrying a lit 
candle in a jar and snuggling, Auntie Marge in the middle, into 
each other for warmth. Our teeth chattered until we warmed 
up. On a moonlit night the snow glittered and we would 
throw long shadows. The steam came out of our mouths as 
we breathed deeply to enable us to walk as fast as we could. 
It was as though there was something scary behind us and 
that thought made us walk even faster, the snow crunching 
under our boots. I suffered from chilblains badly and only 
after I arrived in Australia did the misery stop. Needless to say, 
the trips to the toilet, at the end of the endless-seeming path 
with snow shoveled to one side, leaving underfoot slippery 
ice, were put off to the last minute! 

I looked forward to December 6!) when my birthday 


came around. Then it was not long to wait for Christmas and 
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the preparations of cakes, mince tarts and puddings and 
especially gifts. I had obviously never celebrated Christmas in 
Bad Salzbrunn, but I embraced this custom happily. Bud killed 
the chickens and then we had to eat them. We always 
protested loudly but that didn’t change anything. Bud was 
“not feeding the hens just for show!” But we made sure that 
our very favourite chickens were not on the menu. We would 
hang out our pillow-slips the night before and couldn’t get to 
sleep for ages. 

We would virtually be awake the whole night whispering 
in our bed discussing what sort of presents there might be in 
there, hoping there would be a favourite book or maybe a 
comic. Christmas morning very early, we would rush down 
the stairs and take down the presents “Father Christmas” had 
left for us. Of course, we knew it was Bud and Auntie Marge 
all the time! There was a Christmas tree with lights and a large 
wood fire in the fireplace in the parlour, which was warm and 
inviting and we had to be very careful not to drop any crumbs 
on the carpet square in front of the leather settee. Although it 
was fairyland, a magical time for me, I still had a feeling of not 
quite belonging. When it came to the presents I was aware 
that Jean received ones that the daughter of the house could 
expect and I received those that were given to a friend. I was 
really grateful for what I had been given, but even as a child, 
I was conscious of the disparity and felt a pang. I was not 
really their child. 
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We lived within ten minutes walking distance from the local 
school. The surroundings were very picturesque, with sloping 
hills, valleys and green embankments. The mines were some 
distance away and did not mar the natural beauty of the area. The 
grown-ups were friendly and so were most of the school 
children. But there was one bully in the class. His name was Paul 
and he was a big, overweight boy. He was mean and aggressive 
and about 11-years-old like me. He started to torment me, calling 
me names and shoving me around whenever he could. I found 
him very intimidating. 

He mocked my name and my foreignness. He made me 
very angry and even made me cry. I just snapped. I couldn’t 
put up with him any longer. So, one day in the playground, I 
grabbed him by his jumper and shook him with all my might 
and pushed him against the wall. He was quite taken aback, 
not expecting this little foreigner to react to his torments. He 
was too surprised to retaliate but I was afraid he would, when 
he recovered from the shock. It was against playground rules 
to tell on another pupil but I thought that I’d better confide in 
a teacher. I talked to my favourite teacher, Mr Hughes about 
him. Mr Hughes took him aside and told him about my 
background and how lucky he was to have his parents to care 
for him. The next day, as if by a miracle, he came over to me 
and apologised. From that day on he was my friend and 
protector. It took a while for me to trust him. 
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Later on, inadvertently, Mr. Hughes hurt my feelings more 
than anybody. During a Maths class, I couldn’t get my sums 
right and he inferred that I should know better than anybody 
else in the class, because I was Jewish. I could understand 
why my foreignness would matter but I didn’t think that my 
Jewishness was still an issue. In Germany being Jewish was a 
stigma and the worst thing you could be. And now, when I 
was supposed to be free of that sort of persecution, the matter 
was brought to the forefront once again. The hurt and 
embarrassment welled up inside me and I couldn't help 
crying. The sum was about how many pounds, shillings and 
pence some article would cost and I thought he was inferring 
that Jews knew all about money. Perhaps that wasn’t his 
intention, but for the next couple of days I couldn’t look at 
Mr Hughes. 

He must have realised that he had hurt me deeply, 
because he took me aside after class and I’ll never forget what 
he told me. “You should be proud you are Jewish. Don’t be 
ashamed. I apologise for hurting your feelings. Can you 
forgive me?” I loved Mr Hughes for ever after, this man with 
his long fingers and gaunt, creased face, who was so tall his 
legs seemed to go on forever. He was probably no more than 
thirty years old. In the absence of my father, he became a 
trusted father-figure for me, just as Bud was. 

At Maths the whole class would chant the times table in 
unison and we learnt poems off by heart. My spelling and 
English had improved and it pleased me to receive praise 
from my teachers. Every Friday afternoon, an hour before 
home time, our pretty teacher with the beautiful teeth and 


smile, Miss Titmous would read stories from the classics, my 
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favourites being Ulysses and the Sirens, Helen of Troy, 
Hercules, and anything by Charles Dickens or Jack London. It 
was so quiet in class, you could hear a pin drop. The whole 
class was enthralled. We would sit transfixed until she had 
finished the last word of the chapter and, when she closed the 
book, we returned from our journey with her to reality. It was 
time to take our satchels and go home. Those afternoons 
remain like magic for me. It was the only time that the small, 
persistent ache of being separated from my _ parents, 
disappeared. 

Our headmaster was not a pleasant human being. I can 
still picture him in my mind’s eye today. He would stride up 
and down with hunched shoulders, his hands behind his back 
clutching his cane, and myopic eyes behind thick lenses. His 
sparse, ginger hair matched the hair on the back of his hands. 
He had his cane handy and used it on the boys with relish, 
and sometimes on the girls. He was a nervous man and 
always on the lookout for trouble, however small. He took the 
music lessons and terrorised the pupils. He would listen to the 
singing of each child and, if he was in one of his moods, 
would publicly shame the hapless pupil. 
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I was almost thirteen years old and ready to start secondary 
school at the East Dean Grammar School in Cinderford. I was 
required to wear school uniform for the first time — a black 
tunic, black stockings and a white shirt. I felt very smart. I had 
been looking forward to this day and felt very grown-up. I 
secretly looked forward to having more contact with girls my 
own age rather than with Jean and the friends of her age group. 
The school was much further away and I needed to walk through 
many fields of staring cows, bulls and plenty of cowpats which 
were the bane of my life. I was always on the look-out just in 
case one of the bulls attacked me. It was the part of my excursion 
to school I wasn’t too fond of, especially in the winter with knee- 
deep snow to contend with. At the other side of these fields, 
there was a bus waiting to take me the rest of the way. Once 
there, in the winter, I would change my soggy shoes into slippers 
so that they could dry out on the heater. 

My grammar school days started in the autumn of 1943 
and finished in the summer of 1945. I did not always have an 
easy time of it. My first year was successful and my marks 
were very good. The beginning of my second year was quite 
good as well, but then I became restless and moody. Puberty 
had set in and emotionally, I was on a roller-coaster. I hated 
Latin and suffered French and Maths. They seemed to have no 
pertinence to my life. My teachers showed disappointment. 
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Bud and Auntie Marge were not educated and left schooling 
to the teachers. I knew something was wrong but had no idea 
how to fix it. 

But I loved geography, algebra, English, drawing and 
cooking classes. Our cooking classes were really great 
because after measuring the ingredients at home and bringing 
them to class, we were allowed to eat our effort! I was 
growing and changing shape and I was always hungry. Food 
was rationed on coupons, and we only had lollies once a 
week. Although I was hopeless at gym, the one sport I loved 
was hockey and it was great to be in the team. I was captain 
one year and so proud of myself. The bruises and sore ankles 
were worth the excitement. I looked forward to playing, even 
when the field was muddy and slippery. I can still hear the 
noise of the sticks knocking into each other at the beginning 
of each game. I was also form captain for one year. I wore my 
star with pride. 

I made friends with two girls in my class, Marion and 
Barbara. We got on very well together even though we were 
all so different. Barbara was tall and good-looking, Marion 
was plump, warm and quite flighty and they treated me, the 
foreigner, as one of their own. They appeared much older and 
more sophisticated to me. They were even allowed to wear 
make-up outside of school hours. They both had started their 
periods long ago and they educated me in what to expect. I 
was fourteen before I had the questionable pleasure of getting 
mine. I had terrible pains for weeks, more so at night, before 
they arrived. Auntie Marge handed me a scrap of rough cut- 
up towel and said, “If you need more come and ask me.” I 


survived and got on with “it”. 
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The onset of my periods also marked a shift in my 
behaviour at school. From being an A and B student, I 
deteriorated to a mediocre C. The report cards from autumn 
of 1944 to spring of 1945 noted the change in me. The 
headmaster said, “This report is the poorest that she has yet 
had. Moreover, her behaviour has given rise to criticism. She 
is showing certain tendencies which will have to be curbed.” 
I don’t remember to this day what “tendencies” I had shown 
to put on record such negative comments. All I remember is 
being constantly told by the teachers and Auntie Marge, 
“Freda, we expected you to be better than that!” The other 
children were allowed the privilege of being “horrible” at 
times. The expectations for me were much higher. I rebelled. 

I was happy at Ruardean but cannot say that the overall 
feeling of not belonging ever went away. I felt different 
always, even at the best of times. At times, it was too much 
to bear. I cried myself to sleep many nights. When normal 
problems and disagreements popped up, I missed my parents 
and Serry dreadfully. Sometimes, when Bud would cuddle 
Jean and she would curl up on his lap, I thought that my heart 
would break. I wanted my father. I would wait till night and 
only then would cry, stifling my sobs so as not to wake Jean 
who was sleeping right next to me. I didn’t want her to see 
me like that, because my grief was too private. 

While I was living comfortably with my adopted family, 
Serry was battling on in London She became a volunteer fire- 
watcher and it was her duty to go up on the roof of a large 
building near her work in Carnaby Street, and spot fires. She 
had to rely on herself, and tried, like everybody else, to stay 
alive, while so many people were being killed or maimed in 
the blitz. 
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Meanwhile, my parents were having a very precarious existence 
in France. For the first few months after they arrived, they had to 
report to the police station every few days to get permission to 
stay. Dad volunteered to join the French army and was assigned 
to the Foreign Legion, thereby gaining permission for them to 
stay in France. It was to last for only a few months. It seems 
strange to see him in his military uniform standing stiffly upright 
with a gun at his side. From tailor to soldier could not have been 
an easy adjustment for him. Looking at his photographs it is easy 
to see how drastically he had aged in so short a time. 

After the Germans invaded in May 1940, he was put in a 
compulsory work camp for foreigners, in this case all Jews. 
They were under the Vichy French authorities, and were put 
to work ‘to help the war effort” in this case felling trees in the 
forest. Dad was sent to Neuvic D-Ussel, Correze in central 
France where the Resistance was particularly active. When it 
was discovered that he was a tailor by profession, he was 
given the task to clandestinely sew the shirts and shorts for the 
Maquis. He was classified as a member of the Resistance in 
Haute Correze from March 1944 until August of 1944. 

His group was lucky. Many other such work groups, 
including one my future husband’s father was in, were sent 
“east” to the gas ovens, to please the Germans. It depended a 
lot on the local authorities. Those in my father’s vicinity, were 
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not cooperating with the enemy. My father’s camp was shifted 
many times, sometimes just ahead of the French police, who 
were very eager to arrest as many Jews as possible. 

My mother wanted to be as close as possible to my father. 
She may also have felt safer with him, than with her family in 
Paris. But she needed the all-important false identity papers to 
be really safe. I only found out what happened next from my 
cousin Sophie in 1999. She remembers my mother coming 
from Paris to Lyon where she stayed with Sophie’s parents, 
Beile and Faival Tandowski, for about a year. Beile was my 
father’s sister. Sophie was only a teenager at the time but was 
instrumental in obtaining the false identity papers. Her 
connection was a priest in the town of Fourviere, near Lyon, 
one of the brave people who risked their lives to do what they 
believed was right. 

My mother then rented a room from a French family 
named Brieul, in Correze, and was lucky in her choice. The 
family was very kind to her, especially Madame Brieul. My 
mother, missing her own children, lavished her attention on 
the two young Brieul boys and they returned her affection. 
She made herself useful and in exchange for her work, she 
received butter, eggs and milk to help with the weekly rations. 
My father was able to visit her there. She told me many fond 
stories about her time with this family. One was that when she 
made chicken soup and lokshen for them, she was very 
amused to see Monsieur Brieul tip his glass of red wine into 
the soup and down it with relish. 

Until her dying day, she could not speak highly enough 
of this family. I corresponded with them for many years after 
the war and visited them with my husband when we returned 
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to France for our first vacation to Europe. Monsieur and 
Madame Brieul were still living in the same village. By then 
they were quite elderly but they welcomed us warmly and in 
their turn, spoke very fondly of my parents. My mother’s 
decision to leave Paris proved to be a wise one. Her family, 
together with most of the Jews in Paris, was deported to the 


concentration camps. 
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The war with the Germans was going well and finally, on the 8th 
of May 1945, the war was over. I remember Victory Day being 
celebrated. Everybody was jubilant. England had paid a heavy 
price for this victory, 100,000 civilians and 350,000 casualties in 
the Armed Forces. there was great relief that the carnage was 
over. British reticence melted away in the euphoria and we 
congregated in the streets to dance and to sing the patriotic songs 
that had sustained them during the war. We collected wood to 
pile up high and at night, large bonfires were lit all over the hills. 
I stood there, close to the flames and watched the sparks descend 
into the peaceful night. 

In August, the evacuee children were sent back to London. 
It was hard to leave the Hales after five years. Jean and I 
promised to correspond with each other and for many years 
we did. It was a shock when I heard, a few years after I left 
Woodside Ruardean, that Bud had died of a heart attack, while 
working in the mine. He seemed so healthy. I was very 
saddened by the news. He was a lovely man, happy-go-lucky 
and hardworking and always treated me kindly. Auntie Marge, 
who was in no way robust, outlived him by many years. Sadly, 
Jean died in her fifties of a heart attack like her father. She left 
behind a husband, two daughters and grandchildren. Auntie 
Marge was heart-broken. She lived until her late eighties and 
we corresponded until her death in December 1990. 
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The return journey to London in August 1945 remains like a fog 
in my mind, unreal. Stella and her husband Morry were again 
giving me a home. I was going back to family, yes, but to 
strangers, who by now had two children of their own. I wonder 
now what they must have thought of me when I arrived. I was 
nearly nine when I had last seen them and I was now a young 
lady of fifteen. My dialect was broad Ruardean and they must 
have struggled to understand me. As before, my small suitcase 
carried a few belongings and my two precious dolls Peter 
and Ruth. 

The house I first lived in had been destroyed in the blitz. 
The family had moved to a very large home situated in a 
Jewish area called Stamford Hill. Stella’s parents, Auntie Ada 
and Uncle Hillel, lived on the first floor of the house in a small 
apartment. I had a tiny room right at the top on the third floor. 
I had never had a bedroom of my own and felt privileged. I 
really enjoyed the time I could spend in it, reading or knitting. 
I kept it spotless. Being alone in my room was my quiet time 
and just for me. The bathroom and inside toilet were a luxury 
as was the clean water just for myself to bathe in. Stella told 
me to stay in the tub as long as I liked, a pleasure unavailable 
in the Hale’s small scullery during the past five years. 

I settled in quickly, helping with the housework and 
taking care of the little girls, Norma and Pauline. I was very 
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fond of my pretty littke cousins. I would make up games and 
stories to keep them amused and read to them at bedtime. 
Even though at times I had to scold them, mostly, we had a 
lot of fun. In many ways I was also still a child. 

Stella was soon to have a third child, a gorgeous little girl 
named Maureen. I was not called a nanny, but that is what I 
was now expected to be. They probably hadn’t thought of 
employing a nanny, but I came along and it was convenient 
for the family to place me in that role for the foreseeable 
future. My personal feelings didn’t come into it. I would have 
liked to do something with my life, either finishing my studies 
or training for a job, but I wasn’t given the opportunity. 

In the meantime, Serry had found out through the Red 
Cross that our parents were alive. Their health had suffered, 
but they had survived. It was an unbelievable relief and joy for 
us both. My parents were still considered stateless, but in 
a Europe full of displaced persons — as post-war refugees 
were called — they were in no danger of being deported, 
certainly not to Poland or Germany. My father received his 
demobilisation papers and they returned to Paris. They rented 
a room close to my mother’s sister Tante Mirel in the yoth 
Arrondissement, a poor part of Paris. I wanted to be with them 
right away. For them too, the most important thing was to be 
reunited with their daughters. At first, unfortunately, there was 
much red tape to deal with, and then the English family made 
it difficult for me to leave. It was to take almost two years 
before we were reunited. 

Until recently, whenever I thought of those two years, my 
heart would beat faster and I felt very agitated. It took my 
testimony for the Spielberg and Holocaust archives and many 
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tears, to heal that wound. I remember that every day was the 
same with no plans for the future. I felt bored and lonely. My 
only escape was to curl up with a book. I didn’t leave the 
house much. Stella encouraged me to go out but she didn’t 
actually suggest where I might go. I did not know London or 
anybody my age and felt too unsure of myself to go exploring 
on my own. 

The family was not unkind, but I never had the feeling that 
I belonged. Stella was busy with her household and scarcely 
noticed my misery. I wasn’t exploited but there was an 
absence of warmth. Some of the fault might have been my 
own. I had suppressed my thoughts and feelings for so long 
that I didn’t know how to confide in anyone. Stella and 
Morry’s extended families were very friendly towards me and 
I remember them warmly. In hindsight, it was unrealistic of 
me to expect them to understand how hard it was to be a 
refugee in a foreign country. 

Auntie Ada was the one person who knew how hard it 
was for me. I remember her with love and gratitude. Her 
warm presence was a comfort and a support to me. I 
remember talking to her in her kitchen while she was 
preparing food for Shabbes. I was always struck by the 
cosiness of her apartment. She always had little treats for me. 
I was continuously hungry, but not because my cousins didn’t 
feed me enough. It was a hunger for love, a hunger that could 
not be satisfied with food alone. 

Things got better when, in the second year, I joined 
Hashomer Hatzair, a Socialist Zionist Youth Movement. I 
befriended a gentle young man called Henry who had lost all 
his family in the war. He was eighteen years old and rather 
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shy. It took me a while to make him notice me, because my 
ability to flirt was not at all developed. He became my first 
boyfriend. We both loved the cinema and each other’s 
company and we discovered London together. 

The best part of each week was Saturday. That’s when I 
went to visit Serry who was living on her own in a small 
rented room. She did her best to cheer me up by taking me 
out to shows or to Lyon’s Corner House for a sandwich. Food 
was still rationed but she managed to get little delicacies to 
please me. While she was out shopping I would dust and 
clean to please her. Because the room was so small she had 
lots of bottles and boxes under her bed. One day, I was 
inquisitive and thought I’d investigate while I had the 
opportunity. The bottles were unmarked, so I had a little sniff 
to find out what was in them. I was soon to discover that 
sniffing ammonia isn’t pleasant at all! My eyes and nose started 
to run and I couldn’t catch my breath. I thought I was going 
to die! I had an image of Serry finding me dead on her bed! 
Fortunately it took a while for her to come back and by then 
I had recovered. It took me years before I told her what had 
happened. I have since been very cautious about sniffing 
bottles without labels. 

Sometimes I would stay overnight. Serry went out on some 
of those evenings and I would nervously stay awake until she 
got back. She was going out with a Canadian soldier. He was 
tall and handsome and very kind. They fell in love and she 
wrote to our parents telling them she wanted to marry him. 
They were shocked because Jimmy wasn’t Jewish. They wrote 
back to say that, if she married him, they would disown her 
and even sit shiva for her. Shiva is the Jewish custom of 
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mourning for a period of seven days for a close relative who 
has died. Some parents whose children marry “out of the faith” 
sit shiva to forcefully express that this child is now “dead” to 
them. They had other plans for her, having lined up a cousin 
of ours in France who they hoped would interest her as a 
husband. This was a terrible time for Serry. She was a dutiful 
daughter and didn’t want to upset my parents who had been 
through so much. She broke off with the man she loved and 
was broken-hearted for a long time. She refused to consider 
the French cousin. 

By the time she accompanied me for the reunion with 
our parents in 1947, she had already married somebody else. 
Her husband was Garry Grant (Graf). Garry was born Guenther 
Norbert Graf in Drossen, Germany. He had escaped to England 
together with his brother Helmut, who consequently made it to 
Australia before the hostilities started. His parents did not 
escape and perished in Auschwitz. Garry joined the British 
Army in April 1941. His German surname had been anglicised 
so if he were sent overseas to fight, he wouldn’t be so 
conspicuous if captured. All he had to do was to open his 
mouth and say one word and his secret would have been 
discovered! Coincidentally, he was billeted in the Forest of 
Dean in the County of Gloucestershire, while I was nearby as 
an evacuee in Ruardean. 

Garry met Serry in London through mutual friends while he 
was home on leave. The war was over but he hadn’t been 
demobbed yet. “I liked what I saw and hung onto it,” he says 
today. My parents fortunately gave their blessing and he 
proved to be a model son-in-law to them. Garry and Serry 
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married in December 1946 and are still happily married after 
more than fifty five years. 


Earlier that year, in the summer of 1946, Auntie Marge decided to 
visit us in London because Stella had invited her to stay. It was so 
good to see her again. Serry and I had a lovely time showing her 
around London. It was the first time she had been out of the 
small town she had lived in all her life. She was overwhelmed by 
the huge city and was grateful to us for showing her such a good 
time and spoiling her. It was an opportunity, in a small way, 
to express appreciation for all that she had done for me. 
Our relationship had changed. I felt grown up and she didn’t see 
me as a child any more. It was only then that I realised that 
her dialect was so very different to the one spoken in London. 
When Jacques and I visited her many years later, he found it 
very hard to make head or tail of her conversation. No doubt, 
she would have found his French-Australian accent equally 


incomprehensible. 
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It was now the beginning of 1947 and I had been with Stella and 
her family for about two years. It was well past the time that I 
should have been re-united with my parents. The Refugee 
Children’s Movement intervened. It was they who took care of 
the business of re-uniting families and it should have been a 
simple process. My cousins were contacted and told that I must 
be ready by the 4th of April to leave London and journey to Paris 
where my parents were anxiously waiting. 

Stella pleaded special circumstances to keep me longer. 
She wanted me to stay until after the birth of her fourth child. 
She said she couldn’t manage without me. Letters were 
exchanged backwards and forwards from the Refugee 
Children’s Movement to my parents and then to my cousins. 
The Movement acted as intermediary, trying to work out 
something that would be satisfactory for all of us. I wasn’t 
asked how I felt or what I wanted to do, despite the fact that 
by then I was sixteen and a half years old. 

Although I had endured approximately eight years away 
from my parents, now every day without them seemed like an 
eternity. My cousins felt that they were being betrayed after all 
they had done for me. They said that another few months 
wouldn’t be such a hardship for my parents. I knew that 
sooner or later I would be able to leave, but wanted to know 
how long I would be needed. Stella would’t be specific. It 
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seemed to me that the new baby would make even more help 
necessary. I was torn between wanting to do the right thing 
by them and my desire to go. 

At last the chairman of the Movement, Lord Gorell, who 
had been appointed my legal guardian in 1944, sent a letter 
dated March 21, 1947, to my cousins with a definite date for 
my departure. He wrote emphatically: “It is most important 
that Elfriede should be reunited with her parents and I cannot 
understand anyone who really cares about her, wishing to 
stand in her way.” He added that the matter was an urgent 
one as my visa was of a limited duration and probably 
unrenewable. Stella and Morry agreed as long as I promised 
to return to London to continue looking after the children until 
I wasn’t needed any longer. 

In the face of this impasse, the Refugee Organisation 
quietly suggested that I accept their conditions, but in reality 
I need not return. They advised that I pack very little, only 
take what I needed for a short time. The nightmare of trying 
to live normally while knowing I was being “deceitful” 
weighed heavily on me. I was terrified that I would be found 
out by something I might say or do. 

I had two lasting regrets when I left. One was that I had 
to leave my precious dolls, Ruth and Peter behind. They had 
been my only constant companions throughout all those 
lonely years. The other was having to deceive my boyfriend, 
Henry. I did not dare say a proper goodbye to him and wrote 
from Paris letting him know that I would not be coming back. 
He was understandably very hurt and angry that I had not 
trusted him. We corresponded for a while but he never quite 


forgave me. 
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So on the 4" of April 1947, Serry and I left for Paris. To 
leave like a thief in the night, was a great weight on my 
shoulders. I was sorry to leave the girls without saying 
goodbye, to hug them and tell them that I would be back one 
day. I was upset to think that they would probably be told that 
I was a liar and not to be trusted. The war was over and yet 
I was fleeing once again. 

Once in Paris, I wrote to my cousins informing them that 
I would not be returning. Serry bore the full brunt of their 
anger on her return to London. For five years there was no 
contact between us. When I wrote to tell them of the birth of 
my first child, we started corresponding as if nothing had 
happened between us. I have stayed in close contact with 
Norma to this day. 
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Photo in my matching coat and hat, sent by Serry on 8th July, 1939, 
to my parents in Paris, to show that I was well and happy. 





Woodside, Ruardean. Serry’s visit. With Auntie Marge and Jean. 
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Jeff, Jean’s little brother. 
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Certificate of Identity issued for my "temporary" visit to Paris, 1946. 
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Stella and Morry West, 1952, with children, 
(L-R) Norma, Maureen, Peter and Pauline. 
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FRANCE 
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CHAPTER 15 


When we arrived at the Paris railway station, we hesitantly 
stepped down from the carriage. Everything was strange — the 
language, the sights and the sounds. We scrutinised the people 
milling around, trying to find our parents in the crush. The man 
and woman who ran towards us were strangers, the years of 
suffering had taken their toll. Dad looked sickly, almost as if he 
had just come out of a concentration camp. The father I 
remembered was healthy and handsome. The mother I saw was 
not the dark-haired young woman whose image I had carried in 
mind all those years. She had circles under her eyes and greying 
hair. Everything in my short life had consisted of change but the 
change in my parents’ appearance shocked me most of all. It was 
a poignant re-union. Tears streamed down our faces, hugs and 
silence at first and timidly looking at each other disbelieving that 
at last we were together again. 

Serry still spoke German and could communicate 
immediately. I stood tongue-tied.. I did not remember any 
German at all. I shot short glances at them so they wouldn't 
think I was staring and afraid to show the pain in my eyes. We 
must have been a shock to them as well. I was a teenager 
with curly hair and wearing lipstick, and their fifteen-year-old 
daughter Serry was a young married woman. 

We emerged from the station into Paris. It was a big city 
like London. The beautiful, musical language I couldn’t 
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understand enchanted me. The architecture was different, the 
traffic noisier. I didn’t know where to look first. I just held 
hands tightly with my mother. Our father couldn’t contain his 
happiness. There were tears again and again. We descended 
into the metro. Finally we arrived home to an old run-down 
hotel where my parents had lived since coming back from 
Correze. The area was shabby and run-down as well. The 
financial position of our parents was obviously not good. I 
read later in his lebenslauf that my parents suffered many 
financial hardships when the war ended. My father wrote, “We 
arrived penniless in Paris and were supported by the Jewish 
Refugee Committee.” 

We walked up the narrow, dark and dank-smelling stairs 
to a single room on the first floor. It was a shock after living 
in Stella’s beautiful, spacious home where there was a 
bathroom and toilet just for the family. This rented room had 
two windows overlooking the busy street. There was a high 
double bed with an even higher eiderdown and huge pillows 
in one corner. There was a dresser, a wooden table, a small 
stove but no wash basin or running water and not surprisingly 
— an old sewing machine. There was a dark wooden floor 
and the wallpaper was drab and peeling. A cheap shade 
covered a bare bulb, from which hung a sticky fly -paper 
covered with dead flies. There was a rod behind a curtain on 
which to hang the clothes. Serry and I slept on a mattress on 
the floor during the time she stayed with us. It was a shock 
to me to see what my once middle-class parents had been 
reduced to. I felt depressed that this would now be my home 

The real horror was the toilet. It was outside in the 
passage, up one step. It had a creaky door with a gap at the 
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bottom. There was no seat, just a hole in the floor with two 
footprints on each side of the hole. I rushed back inside the 
room feeling sick and dragged Serry outside to have a look. 
We were sure that we would never be able to use that toilet! 
It took a lot of effort to squat and balance at the same time. 
We were constipated, she for the few days she was living with 
us, and I, for much longer. 

But our happiness could not be spoilt by our physical 
surroundings. I remember sitting at the table on the first day. 
It had the quality of being in a dream. There was so much to 
talk about, yet I was not able to communicate. I had 
deliberately forgotten the German language and I hated 
anything with a German connotation. 

Serry delivered my father’s tallis and tefillin into his hands 
as she had promised. It was a solemn and poignant moment 
when he was reunited with these cherished symbols of his 
faith. The golden links of our identity — our family and our 
fellowship with the Jewish community could now be reforged. 
He would put on his tefillin and pray, wrapped in his tallis. 
This everyday ritual represented a return to normality for him 
and nobody would take it away from him ever again. He 
remained a religious man and went to shul every Saturday for 
the rest of his life. 

The only sister of my mother’s to survive, Tante Mirel, 
soon dropped in to see us. She was to play a very big part in 
our lives from then on. We went out to explore Paris because 
Serry was only there for a few days. Unlike our living quarters, 
Paris was beautiful and exciting — the magnificent parks and 
buildings, the smells of the food, the small stalls in the streets 
and the call of the vendors. This culture was so new to me, 
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so warm and friendly and so different from my experience of 
Germany or England. I watched the Parisians gesticulating and 
speaking oh so quickly, so much kissing on both cheeks 
when meeting and more kissing and hand shaking on leaving! 

Suddenly I did not yearn for London and its comforts. 

After a few short days, Serry, my security, my friend and 
my translator, had to return to London to her husband. She 
came back some months later with Garry, so that he could 
meet our parents. They stayed in a little hotel nearby and 
called this short holiday their honeymoon. 
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I made an effort to learn the language so that I could 
communicate with my parents and with everyone around me. I 
was ready to embrace everything French. I started to read the 
newspapers, attended the Alliance Francaise and went shopping 
with my parents, listening carefully to the accent of the 
shopkeepers. Meanwhile my father patiently taught me the 
Yiddish alphabet and I started to read the Jewish newspaper. 
Little by little I learnt to read and write both those languages. 

I became so comfortable with Yiddish, that I still 
correspond with my cousin Ana Vinocur in Uruguay. Ana 
(known in Yiddish as Hanka) survived Auschwitz and Stutthof 
concentration camps, and is still writing books on the 
Holocaust. Her first was called “A Book Without A Title”. 

One day, I was shocked to see an eye peering at me from 
the gap under the toilet door. I screamed out, “Cochon!” which 
is pig in French. By then I knew a few words plus some 
expletives. I heard footsteps scuttling away and as I opened 
the door I could see a man entering his room down the 
passage. I had often noticed him hovering in the passage and 
had felt uneasy about him. I felt as if I had been violated. After 
that, I used to take stacks of newspaper to plug all the open 
spaces and the keyhole before I could settle down in peace. 

The living arrangements in the hotel room were very 
difficult. I shared the large bed with my mother, and poor dad 
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bedded down on the table. The nights were unbearable in 
summer. It was so hot and uncomfortable. Many times at night 
I woke up itching all over my body. When I opened my eyes 
I could see my parents picking bugs off the torn wallpaper 
and the bedclothes, gingerly dropping them into a bowl of 
water next to the bed. They told me not to squash the bugs 
because of the terrible smell that exuded from them. This 
became a nightly adventure and although the exterminator 
came to spray, the wallpaper was a haven for these hardy 
tormentors. I had never seen a bed-bug before but, as with 
everything else in my life, I adapted. 

As I started to settle down, my parents gave thought to my 
future. They suggested that I train to become a secretary. So I 
started a typing class, but I couldn’t speak French fluently and 
certainly hadn’t learnt to spell yet. It was too difficult. I wasted 
a lot of time while the other girls forged ahead at their 
machines. I didn’t like typing anyway. Copying business 
letters I couldn’t understand was not for me. 

There was a Jewish organisation in Montreuil for 
vocational training called O.R.T. where young people could 
learn a trade. I enrolled in the haute-couture class in 
December 1948. Although the work was hard, I enjoyed it 
very much — learning how to cut, measure and make samples, 
how to do different stitches and embroidery and how to make 
my own clothes. Every stitch had to be perfect. I discovered 
that I had a natural flair for the work and felt a sense of 
achievement. Haute couture and fashion have always had a 
high profile in France. I was also making friends. There were 
young people from all over Europe, many who had lost all 
their families. One was Natasha Liebknecht, the attractive 
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niece of a famous German communist, Karl Liebknecht. 
Natasha was quite a character, younger than me, but being 
“kept” by a much older man who showered her with beautiful 
gifts and packets of cigarettes which she smoked continually. 
She did what she wanted with the blessing of her widowed 
mother. She would confide in me, and sometimes I wished 
she wouldn’t. The other girls from Poland and Hungary didn’t 
like her very much. They thought she was “loose”. I liked her. 
She was open and honest and she had such an exciting life! I 


was naive for my age and she was so worldly and free. 


There was a boot repairer across the street who had a handsome 
son and I would lean out of the window to catch a glimpse of 
him, hoping he would notice me. Eventually he did and I was 
invited over to meet his parents. They were happy to have my 
company although we couldn’t understand each other very well. 
It didn’t occur to me that I was being looked over as a 
prospective daughter-in-law. When my parents found out about 
my friendship with this young man, they were very upset. Their 
daughter was not to mix with Romanians, even though they were 
Jewish. I moped around for a while. Not long after, I noticed that 
there was a wedding reception being held across the street. I 
certainly wasn’t ready for marriage but he was. It was a time 
when there were many hasty marriages. People were hungry to 
rebuild their shattered lives as quickly as possible. 

In my parents’ minds, I was still their little girl. It was to 
prove to be an ongoing problem. They didn’t think of me as 
a young woman who was naturally interested in the opposite 
sex. As our euphoria at being together subsided, as was to be 
expected, I found it increasingly hard to be told what I could 
and could not do in every aspect of my life. It would have 
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been appropriate if I was still eight and a half, but at nearly 
eighteen, I found it unbearable to be limited to their social 
activities. For instance, they would expect me to sit at the 
table with their friends while they spoke in Yiddish. I would 
struggle to understand what they were talking about and be 
bored to tears. Meanwhile my friends were walking free on 
the boulevards, chattering and drinking coffee. I ached to be 
with them. One of my parents’ aquaintances had a daughter 
who they said was a “nice” girl and that we should become 
friends. She was much younger than me and we had nothing 
in common. I “schlepped” around Paris with her for a while 
until I finally refused to comply with my parents’ wishes. 

I was allowed to go out with my friends only once a week 
on a Sunday. To go out more often would classify me as 
“living in the streets”. Perhaps they had some disquiet about 
the friends I had made. Some of them were concentration 
camp survivors and all had been through much suffering and 
danger during the war. Most had no parents and were living 
wild and free with no restrictions and no time limits. They felt 
that they were reborn. They did things that many eighteen- 
year-olds would not have done at the time, smoking and 
experimenting with sex. Most belonged to Hashomer Hatzair 
and were planning to go to Palestine. They were a source of 
endless fascination for me, but my parents had nothing to 
worry about. I was on the periphery and adopted the role of 
observer. I felt unbelievably naive in their presence but they 
included me in their outings without trying to pressure me in 
any way. Sometimes, I felt guilty that my parents had survived 
while theirs had not, that I had not suffered as they had. I 
made friends with a young man in the group called Leo, 
another Romanian, but when he picked me up to go out, my 
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parents were not impressed. I had forgotten their dislike for 
Romanians or anybody who might be interested in me! 
Fortunately, the next generation had no such prejudices and 
married whom they pleased. 

When this group of friends started seriously making plans 
to leave for the new state of Israel, I was very tempted to join 
them. A young country, a new beginning! It all sounded so 
exciting. My poor parents were horrified and there was quite 
an argument. I was not assertive enough and buckled under 
their pressure. As children grow towards adulthood, it is 
natural for them to challenge, to a lesser or a greater extent, 
their parents’ authority and ideas. Yet, both of us, especially 
Serry, had an overdeveloped sense of obligation not to upset 
our parents. Their health was never robust again and we felt 
that they had suffered enough. 


At about this time, newsreels about the Holocaust started to 
become available. I accompanied my parents to see them. The 
films were horrific. I could not bear them, yet I felt compelled to 
look. I could not tear my eyes away from the screen. The brutal 
murder of babies and children by the Nazis affected me the most. 
Such madness and destruction had taken place! It was hard to 
believe that such a thing had been allowed to happen. That it did, 
bred in me a deep cynicism towards politics and religion that I 
still feel today. I stopped believing in a God who would allow so 
many helpless, innocent people to be slaughtered. My father and 
mother’s Polish family would have been among those nameless 
corpses. I was flooded with relief and thankfulness that our small 
family had survived. Even today, I still watch everything I can 
about the Holocaust, however horrible and cruel the content 
might be. I feel that I owe it to those who were not so fortunate. 
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My Tante Mirel was a gentle woman who became part of our 
small family. She had lost everything during the war and had 
been lucky to survive. Her husband had been deported and they 
had had no children. She was dependent socially and emotionally 
on my parents. My father was very easygoing and tolerated 
having two women around, actually three counting myself. I got 
on very well with her and she became a second mother to me. 

Tante Mirel took great pride in her appearance. She would 
not leave the house without her make-up, lipstick and 
powder. This was something that her sister never wore. Dad 
hated make-up on women and thought that Mum was 
beautiful enough without it. Tante Mirel had a mop of frizzy, 
black hair that fascinated me. She dyed it until her death in 
Melbourne at age eighty-two. I was under the impression that 
she was no more than seventy-six because she always claimed 
to be younger than she actually was. She deflected all 
questions about herself, and if we asked, would turn the focus 
back on us. 

I used to go and visit her regularly in her little room. She 
lived on the sixth floor. To climb six winding sets of stairs was 
hard work, even for my young legs, so I would call to her 
from the courtyard to make sure she was home. She was a 
seamstress. In her room, she had little packages in brown 
paper tied with string hanging from the ceiling because of the 
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lack of space. In them were her patterns, remnants of 
materials and goodness knows what else, because she didn’t 
show me everything. All her possessions were right there, a 
narrow bed and single wardrobe, a dressing table and a 
mirror. This was the place she called home. 

It was Tante who told me of the terrible fate of her sister, 
Golda, her husband Foal and daughter Sala. In July 1943, they 
were arrested for the “crime” of being Jewish and taken out 
of their home in Paris. Their son Adolf had already been sent 
to Drancy and from there, taken on Convoy 1, on the 27th of 
March, 1942, his destination being Auschwitz. The following 
year, the rest of the family was taken to Drancy. They were 
sent to Auschwitz on Convoy 58 on the 315" of July, 1943. I 
recently verified what had happened to them while doing 
research for this book. Scanning the many pages of the French 
Book of Deportees, I found their names listed along with all 
the details of their deportation. Logically, I knew that their 
names would appear in the book, but finding them, I was 
overtaken by a sense of grief and loss. I hope that my children 
and grandchildren will preserve the memory of their names. 
They would probably not be here but for the timely visit to 
Germany of Uncle Foal in the summer of 1937. 

Tante Mirel had kept some of Sala’s beautiful clothes and 
she gave me a chiffon blouse and a sun-hat that had belonged 
to her. Later, she altered a long blue satin dress for me to wear 
to my first ball. She had lost one beloved niece and now 
lavished all her affection on me. Tante seemed happy to see 
me wearing Sala’s clothes but it also must have caused her 
stabs of grief. 

My favourite activity was exploring the great city that had 
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become my home. I loved walking all over Paris. I preferred 
not to take the Metro when I had time, because there was so 
much to see. I went to the Yiddish theatre with my parents 
and to the movies with friends from ORT. We visited the 
Louvre museum, as many galleries as possible and all the 
important monuments. Of course, when I needed to, I used 
the Metro. I have an image of clinging precariously to the 
strap with the train lurching along. It always seemed crowded 
and I was often unpleasantly aware of men deliberately 
pressing too close. I could not help but notice the smell of 
garlic and cigarette smoke. It seemed to me as though the 
French ate several cloves of garlic before setting off to work 
or coming home. The smell was ever-present. 

Young couples, oblivious to everybody, in loving embrace, 
was a common sight — in the Metro, in doorways, up 
stairwells. People lived mainly in pokey apartments and they 
had no opportunity for privacy. In the parks, it was forbidden 
to sit or lie on the grass. I had never seen such a public 
display of affection anywhere, certainly not in conservative 
England. 
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My parents were looking for a new home and found a neat, 
bright, clean apartment on the third floor just off Rue Belleville, 
a Jewish area. It was a great improvement on the old hotel. It had 
a toilet just for us, such luxury, with a bidet, which at first I 
thought was for washing my feet in! No 1 Rue Rampal was in a 
more pleasant area and within walking distance of a beautiful 
park with a lake and rowing boats for hire. The shops were in 
close proximity with a bakery downstairs smelling of fresh 
baguettes. 

This was a much happier time for us. There was so much 
scarcity of housing after the war that my parents had to pay 
“shlissel gelt”, key money, before we could move in. That was 
my first and by no means my last encounter with those words. 
Their friends were always discussing how much key money 
was needed before they could move. 

My father and mother had a room of their own. I had a 
folding bed in the room where Dad had his sewing machine 
and in which we also ate our meals. I could lean out of the 
window and see all types of people in the street below. There 
was always noise and somebody playing happy music on an 
accordion. The musician would wait for us to throw down 
some coins in appreciation and then would continue to some 
other part of the street. 

My father worked hard making up men’s coats. He would 
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carry large sacks of already cut material onto the Metro, then 
all the way home and up the stairs. My mother helped with 
the finishing. Then he returned the beautifully ironed 
garments, neatly wrapped, to his boss. I would go along with 
him many times to make the burden easier for him. 

We used the bidet for our daily ablutions. For a proper 
weekly wash, we used the public baths. I would go along 
with Tante Mirel so we could look after each other's things. 
We only had a certain time to bathe because, if we took too 
long, somebody would come and bang on the door. The 
feeling of languishing in the bath even for such a short period 
of time was wonderful. I thought longingly of Stella’s 
wonderful bathroom. 

There were other differences between my life in London 
and in Paris. Stella had a large fridge to keep her food fresh 
whereas my mother kept her butter in a dish filled with cold 
water on the windowsill. Even when it became slightly rancid, 
Mum would bake a cake with it. There was no waste after the 
war. My mother shopped daily. The baguettes were fresh and 
delicious, and there was an abundance of yoghurts and cheeses 
to choose from. She would buy steaks, fry them rare and serve 
them with the blood still oozing out, telling me to eat up so that 
I would be healthy. She prepared delicious butter cakes and 
her apple cake was not even allowed to cool down when she 
brought it back from the baker. She also took the chickens to 
roast there. The bakery was just at the corner of the street. 
There were no ovens in working-class apartments and it was 
usual for French housewives to pay the local baker for the use 
of his oven. I remember the mouth-watering smells that 
preceded the food as it was brought into the small kitchen. 
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Serry came to visit us in Paris for the last time. She and 
Garry had decided to migrate to the other end of the world. 
They had been corresponding with Garry’s brother Helmut in 
Australia who urged them to come and start a new life. Garry 
had planned to join his brother as far back as July 1939, but 
then the war broke out and his immigration plans were 
thwarted. In December, 1946, after Garry’s marriage, Helmut 
began the whole immigration process again. He convinced 
them that they would have a better future away from the war- 
torn Continent. 

It was great to see Serry again, but hard to say goodbye. 
We didn’t know how long it would be until we all saw each 
other again. They eventually left on a ship bound for Australia 
in May, 1948, on the “ten pounds” scheme. That is, they only 
had to pay ten pounds each for their passage and, in return, 
Garry had to agree to work for the Australian Government for 
a period of two years. This scheme was set up by the 
government of the day to encourage British migration in 
preference to being swamped by “real foreigners”. Helmut 
was a successful builder and told Garry that there would be 
no problem for either of them to find employment. 

On the ship, they were both well below deck. Serry had to 
bunk with fifteen other women and Garry had to share with 
a few men. One of the passengers in an adjacent cabin played 
his bagpipes incessantly and drove everybody crazy. This 
long-awaited “proper honeymoon” did not turn out quite as 
anticipated! It was hard for us to accept that Serry would be 
so far away from us. I knew a little about the country because 


my old friend Larry had been living there since the beginning 
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of the war. It never entered our minds that one day Australia 
would also be our future. 

Meanwhile, Paris was our home and although life wasn’t 
easy, we were slowly establishing ourselves. We had become 
naturalised. 

My father was automatically accorded the right to French 
citizenship because of contribution to the war effort. We were 
busy making our lives as productive as possible. I was 
improving with my haute couture. I still have my cherished 
book of samples. Every now and then I take it out and the 
memories of my time with ORT come flowing back. I can feel 
the pin and needle pricks and the sweat and tears of the hard 
but rewarding work which was very intricate, most of it done 
by hand. This exquisite quality of work is not much in 
evidence today — it would be too expensive to produce — 
but I still take great pride in showing it to my children and 
grandchildren. 

When we went out for a stroll down the street, Dad would 
leave his work for a while and tag along with us. He had 
infinite patience, considering we would usually end up 
looking at the shops and most men hate shopping. However, 
we would lose him without fail. He would lag behind and get 
sidetracked while we were in a hurry to keep going. We 
would turn our heads and he was gone. I would have to 
retrace our steps to find him again. Sometimes, he would just 
be standing at a shop window, gazing at the material and 
styling of a well-tailored suit. His habit of becoming entranced 
with all sort of things and getting “lost” would continue in 


Australia. It was a family joke and a mild irritation. 
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Serry and I corresponded regularly and our father would 
write to her in German. She told us how different Australia 
was with its wide-open spaces, fresh air, the seaside and 
diverse flora and fauna. They lived in Beaumaris, a beautiful 
seaside suburb, still sparsely developed. Garry had bought a 
block of land fairly cheaply and was starting to build a house 
of their own. Serry found work at Semco, a factory where 
women worked using lace to over-lock onto table-clothes, 
doilies and serviettes, ready to be embroidered. Her job was 
to examine the standard of the work. 

As soon as they were even _half-established, they 
desperately wanted us to join them. My parents were very 
reluctant to even contemplate leaving Paris for a country so far 
away. They did not want to leave their newly acquired home 
and friends. They were enjoying life. It was falling into a 
pleasant routine. After the many deprivations of the war, they 
were beginning to feel “normal” again. They loved to sit and 
relax in the outdoor cafes drinking aperitifs and coffee and 
watch the endless passing parade of people coming out to 
enjoy life, after years of occupation by the Germans. 

One day, while I was ascending the escalator in the Metro 
I heard a woman’s voice in a loud, vicious whisper saying, 
“Sale Yuppine!” which means dirty Jewess in French, as she 
passed in the opposite direction. I froze, horrified and afraid. 
It was so unexpected! How did she identify me as a Jew? Then 
I realised that I was wearing my Star of David necklace and 
that made me target for her hatred. It took me quite a while 
to rid myself of my shaky knees. It threw me back to those 
frightful years in Germany when my Jewishness was used 
against me as a shameful stigma. Had nothing changed? 
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I thought that I was just like everybody else in this charming 
city but now my self-confidence and sense of security 
evaporated. I came to the realisation that even the Holocaust 
had not stopped the irrational hatred. Some people would 
continue wanting to make scapegoats of Jews. 

I never doubted that my parents loved me, but we 
continued to have frequent skirmishes, mainly about the 
extent to which they wanted to control my life. I was 
becoming more stubborn and kept complaining that their 
scrutiny of my comings and goings was ridiculous for 
someone my age. I wanted them to trust me. I had proved 
that I knew right from wrong in the years we had been parted. 
Slowly, we got used to each other’s ways. In time, they 
allowed me somewhat more freedom. 

They certainly enjoyed spoiling me, these “terrible” 
parents. One day, a beautiful grey, suede handbag and 
matching open-toed shoes caught my eye in a shop window. 
I couldn’t stop talking about them. My parents decided to buy 
them for me although they were rather expensive. I tried on 
the only pair of shoes that were left and they looked good on 
my feet, except for one thing. They were one size too small. 
I was disappointed but wouldn’t admit to my parents that the 
size was incorrect. So they spent a fortune on their darling 
daughter who wore those beautiful shoes all over Paris, 
wincing all the way. It was lucky that they were open-toed or 
I would have crippled myself. I even took them to Australia 


with me! 
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I remember two holidays that my parents and I took together. 
The first, when we spent two weeks in a small country village, 
was very precious to me. We travelled by train and stayed at a 
quaint, old guest house with cool large rooms, one of which we 
shared. The view was pretty with windows facing out onto sunny 
fields. I had never had such a feeling of peace and pleasure. I sat 
on one of the deck-chairs with a book on my lap and just felt the 
warmth of the sun and smelled the earth and the grass. Without 
the pressures of work and other people, it was a chance for us 
to savour feeling like a family again. What I remember best about 
this holiday was the sounds of the bees, the sight of the fireflies, 
and closely watching the pretty ladybirds. Searching for them 
many years later to show to my _ grandchildren, I was 
disappointed at their scarcity. 

My French still wasn’t particularly good and I was 
impressed with the way my parents communicated and 
organised everything. I was also impressed with the delicious 
meals. After each main course there was a piece of fresh fruit 
on a small plate, a revelation for a compote-eating person. 
And of course the French baguette, crunchy and delicious. I 
have never tasted one better anywhere since. Why did 
everything taste so good? It was my first encounter with 
French cuisine. 


Looking back, it was around my seventeenth year. There 
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were some young couples at the guest-house, maybe on 
honeymoon. I would watch them out of the corner of my eye, 
how openly affectionate they were with each other, and I felt 
a longing rising in my heart because I would have loved that 
happiness for myself. I needed arms around me, someone to 
care for me. I had not noticed couples so lovingly committed 
to each other in Paris, although there was plenty of clutching 
and kissing everywhere which I found rather embarrassing. 

On our second holiday we were invited by our Belgian 
relatives to join them at the seaside. My father had his 
nephew, Abraham Isaac Mordkowicz, wife Esther and son 
Leon living in Brussels. They had left their son with their 
Gentile landlady while they escaped into hiding. One day, the 
Gestapo came to arrest a Jewish family in the apartment above 
and she then felt that it was too risky to keep a circumcised 
boy. She placed him in a convent where he stayed for one 
and a half years. After the war, when his parents took Leon 
home, he wanted to be a Catholic. There was quite a struggle 
to convince him that he was a Jewish child. It took till he was 
fourteen, for him to be willing to have a barmitzah. 

We set off to the sea-side, to a beautiful place called 
Bredene. Leon and I got on well. What a handsome cousin I 
had! We spent so much time together, both sets of parents 
were starting to get anxious that we were getting too fond of 
each other. We explored the wonderful sand dunes and Leon 
taught me how to kiss. I was having some fun at last and felt 
light hearted and free. We fancied each other, but in those 
days nice girls behaved themselves — especially with two sets 
of parents breathing down my neck. We have kept in contact 
all these years. He and his wife Esther live in Brussels. They 
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have two sons, Henri and Yves, and are grandparents. The 
family changed their name to Morcaut after the war. 

When we arrived back in Brussels Leon introduced me to 
all his friends. He was very popular. One friend, Micky who 
came from Paris, was attracted to me. We exchanged 
addresses and promised to meet again in Paris, which we did. 
His parents were actors from Russia and he hardly saw them 
because they were always busy rehearsing, so he would come 
and visit us. We became close friends. He was very intense 
and good-looking in a dark, brooding way and turned out to 
be hiding a disturbed personality. After the war there were 
many fractured and traumatised young people trying to return 
to a normal existence. 

Micky was studying an engineering course and wanted to 
fix anything that was broken. My father always recalled the 
day he said he could repair our radio, took the whole lot apart 
but couldn’t put the pieces back together again. His frustration 
and shame was painful to see. We would go rowing on the 
lake in the park and enjoy visiting the city. When I left to go 
overseas, there was no question that we would meet again. 
Later, when I wrote that I had met Jacques and I was going 
to marry him, he replied with a very threatening and scary 
letter saying he was coming to Australia to kill us both. I was 
afraid that he would carry out his threat but needn’t have 
worried. Not much later, my cousin Leon wrote to tell me he 
ended up in Israel, made a girl pregnant and wouldn’t marry 
her. I don’t know what happened to him after that. 
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Serry and Garry continued to work hard at persuading my parents 
to leave Paris. Finally, in the name of family unity, they 
reluctantly agreed to join them. Looking back, I realise that it took 
sacrifice and courage for my parents to leave Paris to go to a 
place they knew nothing about. All the family they had left was 
in Europe. In making the decision, my parents did not consider 
the fact that I needed to finish my studies at the O.R.T. and obtain 
my certificate. It seemed again like the time that my schooling 
was cut short in Ruardean. Even today, I still can’t understand 
why the immigration plans could not have been delayed for 
another year. They must have thought that I was young enough 
to start all over again. I was deeply hurt and also sad to think that 
I would have to leave the friends I had made. I wished, at first, 
that I was confident and self-assured enough to remain behind on 
my own or even with Tante Mirel, but I had neither the 
independent temperament nor the money to seriously consider it 
as an alternative. However, after the initial disappointment, I was 
fatalistic enough to come to terms with the thought of another 
move and another country. I began to think of it as an adventure. 
I was pleased that I would be with my sister again and of course, 
I had no problem with English. 

Because of the bureaucracy and red tape in Paris, to leave 
was more easily decided on, than done. The three of us would 
appear at the immigration office almost weekly but without 
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fail there was always one piece of paper that we didn’t have. 
We never had the right documentation on the day. There was 
always another form needing to be filled out. 

My parents had just enough money to cover their expenses 
for our voyage with a little over for our arrival in Australia. 
They had reclaimed their key-money and it was a tidy sum. 
There were many migrants who had help from various Jewish 
Welfare groups but my parents carried the whole load by 
themselves. My father was too proud to ask for help. 

Our belongings consisted of Dad’s sewing machine, two of 
his small, flat, black irons (they are now considered antiques 
and we should never have given away after his death) his 
thimbles without heads, which I still have, to remember how 
hard he worked all his life. Mum packed the linen and a few 
of her pots and dishes, all in all, very little. 

It was hard to say our goodbyes, especially to Tante Mirel. 
My parents promised to arrange the papers for her to join us 
as soon as we got to Australia. We left Paris in July 1949, 
travelling by train to Genoa. Our ship, the Ugolino Vivaldi, 
was berthed there. It was an old ship and was soon filled with 
many Italian and Jewish migrants. Hundreds of thousands of 
people were trying to leave Europe, and ships were crowded 
to a dangerous level. We were shown to our quarters, well 
below deck. My mother and I shared a cabin with many other 
women and Dad had to sleep in the men’s section. 

Mum was already feeling queasy. She was nervous and 
hated even the gentle movement of the ship. She couldn’t face 
having to breathe in the stale smell that permeated “below 
deck.” We tried to stay on deck as long as possible and 
watched the sailors prepare the ship for its long voyage. When 
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all the passengers had been accounted for, the ship slowly left 
the port and we stood watching the land edging away from 
us. We made our way from Genoa to Naples. As the ship 
started swaying in the waves, Mum felt sick and could hardly 
make it down the many stairs and passageways to the cabin. 
She left everything she had eaten for the last few days on the 
steps behind her. Dad was very upset to see her like that and 
stayed with her to make sure she would be all right. She lay 
down on the bunk and didn’t get up until we reached our 
next port of call. She was miserable, knowing that this was 
only the beginning of our journey. I remember arriving in 
Naples and seeing Mt Vesuvius in the distance with smoke 
rising from its crater, which was an awesome sight. On the 
dock there were many more migrants waiting to board. 

Dad was a good sailor and, although he could move 
around the ship easily, he decided to keep Mum company, 
coming up only to have his meal of spaghetti and bread which 
seemed to be the staple diet for the passengers. He avoided 
eating non-kosher meat. 

For the first two days out at sea, I felt terrible. I was very 
seasick and couldn’t keep anything down. Luckily, I met a 
young Greek woman named Bianca on the stairs who put her 
arms around me and took care of me. Bianca was on her way 
to meet the man she was to marry in Melbourne. We became 
friends and spent a lot of time together. We passed Sicily and 
Mt Etna and the toe of the mainland. I eventually started to 
enjoy the journey and felt great. I loved the smell of the sea 
and the strong winds that rocked the ship, with the sea spray 
catching me unawares on a stormy day. I had lots of time to 


spare and would take a book and read on deck or just walk 
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around, curious about everything. We were by now cruising 
through the Mediterranean Sea towards the Suez Canal. 
Meanwhile poor Mum and Dad felt as though they had made 
the biggest mistake of their lives to leave France and dry land. 

While Bianca was busy getting to know a few of the 
sailors on the ship, I met my sailor, Angelo. He was sweeping 
the deck at the time, a boring job, and so he would sing, in a 
most beautiful voice, romantic Italian songs. He was 
handsome with dark, flashing eyes and the figure of a Greek 
statue. The sailors were not allowed to fraternise openly with 
the passengers but we managed to have littlke moments 
together. He would sing to me and steal a kiss. That was all. 
I was an innocent and he respected that, which looking back, 
was surprising. He must have been very practiced at 
seduction. We couldn’t understand each others’ language but 
I liked him and he liked me. 

Our ship docked at Aden on the Suez Canal and all the 
Jews on board were not allowed to go ashore. Mum came on 
deck, shaky and pale, and managed to eat something. Poor 
Mum! She had lost weight and Dad and I were worried how 
she would survive the rest of the journey. She had always 
been the strong one in the family. To see her weak and 
helpless was worrying. 

We sailed down the Red Sea between Africa and Arabia 
into the Arabian Sea towards the port of Colombo in Ceylon 
(Sri Lanka). We docked in Colombo and Mum came up for air 
again. With our help, she came on deck to watch the small 
boats around our ship, selling fruit and all sorts of clothes and 
wooden sculptures. It was very colourful and this time, the 


Jews were welcome. I disembarked with Bianca. She had 
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shown me a photo of her fiance in Melbourne. I couldn’t 
work out how she would be able to face him after such 
experiences with the sailors. Wouldn’t he be able to tell that 
she had been unfaithful if he looked into her eyes? I was 
having guilty feelings of my own, enjoying myself — 
especially my time spent with Angelo — while Mum and Dad 
were suffering. Finally, much to our relief, after about four 
weeks of plowing through the Indian Ocean with many days 
of rough weather, we reached Fremantle. 
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Pre-war: Uncle 
Foal and Golda 
Bocian with 
children Sala and 
Adolf. 





Paris 1939. photo sent to me 
in Essex. My parents looked 
so sad! 
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Dad briefly in the 
French Army 
(demobilised 

(11th February, 1941) 








Jacques’ father Icek (st right) with companions in French Army, 
1940) 
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Dad’s membership Card as 
Compulsory member of a work camp (front and back). 





Dad with his work-team. 
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Serry’s visit before her forthcoming migration to Australia. 
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Jacque’s family, Paris, 1931. Cl - r) Jacques aged 3, 
parents Icek and Sura Rosenberg and brother Marcel) 
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CHAPTER 21 


Dad and I had settled Mum into a deckchair and we decided to 
take a little walk away from the pier. It didn’t take us long to lose 
our way. It seemed a natural thing to do with Dad! We met a 
wharfie and in my best English Qwith a slight French accent) I 
asked him the way back to the Ugolino Vivaldi. “Where do you 
come from?” he asked. “France,” I replied. “Good,” he said, 
“because we hate the Italians even more than we hate the Jews,” 
and then he showed us how to get back to the ship. I couldn’t 
believe my ears! Luckily Dad couldn’t understand a word he had 
said and he even mentioned what a nice man this wharfie was 
to help us back to the ship. 

In spite of this less than warm welcome, my impression of 
Fremantle was that it was like a fairytale with its beautiful 
palm trees and the wide open spaces around the port. The 
place seemed so exotic and different to me. It was good to be 
on terra firma with only a short while to go before we reached 
Melbourne. My mother’s reaction to Fremantle was that it 
looked like Pére Lachaise, a famous cemetery in Paris. There 
were very few people to be seen and no city on the horizon. 
She was sure she was going to die and never see civilisation 
again. I didn’t mention the exchange with the wharfie. 

The next hostile encounter was the Great Australian Bight. 
The sea was churning and we had to hold on to our plates at 
meal times, although by then there were very few people 
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turning up. Most of the passengers were holed up in their 
cabins, too sick to move. But my friend and I were fine and it 
was all a big adventure for us. Bianca and I exchanged 
addresses and promised to see each other when we settled 
into our new homes. We wanted to keep our friendship 
forever. As with most shipboard friendships, we kept in touch 
and visited each other for a while, but eventually lost contact. 
I also gave Angelo my forwarding address so that we could 
write to each other like pen pals. I didn’t take into 
consideration the fact that we could hardly communicate. 

When the ship docked in Melbourne on a cool August 
day, there were hundreds of people milling around waiting for 
their relatives and friends. It was bedlam. People were waving 
and shouting out names and greetings in all languages. It was 
my task to find a porter as I was the only one in the family 
who could speak English. Newspaper reporters came aboard 
to take photos of the new arrivals. I was one of four chosen 
to be photographed and featured as a “Seamstress from Paris”. 
I still have the paper cutting and a reproduction of it can be 
found in this book. Serry and Garry were waiting for us. It had 
been over a year since we had seen them. They had Mr 
Goldberger with them, who was an old friend of my parents. 
Garry had a car by then. It was secondhand but it seemed to 
us like an unbelievable luxury. Mum was glad to say good bye 
to her “prison”. 

I never really expected to hear from Angelo again 
although we had exchanged addresses. But he had jumped 
ship in Adelaide with the help of a friend. When his letter 
arrived from Adelaide, translated into English, I was very 
surprised, especially when he wrote that he wanted to marry 
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me! I didn’t tell my parents. I corresponded for a while with 
him, but told him that a courtship was out of the question as 
my parents would never approve. I have wondered many 
times what happened to him. In retrospect I am pleased that 
my voyage was made sweeter by a mild, romantic encounter 
with this gentle, handsome, young man. 

I found the trip from the wharf exciting. The scenery, the 
trees and the colours were so different from Europe and the 
beautiful view of the sea was with us all the way. Mum had 
had enough sea to last her two lifetimes and was not overly 
impressed at that stage. We arrived at Garry and Serry’s house 
in Beaumaris and by the look on my parents’ faces, I could see 
that they were bewildered. To my mother, coming from Paris 
to Beaumaris was a big culture shock. This underdeveloped 
suburb seemed like a barren wilderness to her. 

We discovered that the house, a modest weatherboard, 
was at lock-up stage but otherwise not finished. Garry was 
building it on weekends when he wasn’t building other 
houses for a living. He did not have enough money to do it 
any other way. He had built a bungalow beside the house that 
was later to become the garage. There was a cooking range, 
table and chairs and we prepared our meals and ate in this 
area. Garry and Serry had made every effort to make our 
living quarters comfortable and homely. Our parents were to 
sleep in the bungalow on a fold-out bed. Serry, Garry and I 
were to sleep in the bedrooms in the main house which had 
no doors at this stage. The floorboards were not even nailed 
down. The “dunny” (toilet) was situated in the back garden 
and the full pail was emptied out once a week by the “night- 
soil man”. He would place the full pail on his shoulders and 
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scurry to the truck, then hurry back with the empty pail. It was 
all over in a flash, but we always had the worry that he might 
just come while we were sitting inside. 

In the summer, snakes were plentiful and when Serry first 
came there she was petrified and used to shine a torch to 
hopefully frighten them away when she went out into the 
garden. We soon discovered that they kept well away from us. 
There was also much talk about red-back spiders and all these 
warnings of snakes and spiders scared the daylights out of us 
new chums. Mum recuperated well and gained weight but her 
heart wasn’t in living in Beaumaris. 

Serry had become addicted to radio serials. She introduced 
me to “Blue Hills,” “When a Girl Marries,” and even “Les 
Miserables”. We would listen to them and weep unashamedly. 
Our parents thought we were “meshugge” (mad), looking at 
us, handkerchiefs ready and our ears glued to the radio! 
Everything was strange. The newsboys on the street corners 
were yelling out, “Pipers, pipers, buy your pipers!” I couldn’t 
work out what they were saying until Serry told me. 

My parents, in their early fifties, had to learn a new 
language once again and we had to think about finding jobs. 
I found one locally with a dressmaker who employed five 
local women and one Jewish woman, originally from 
Germany. I walked for about half an hour to get to work. It 
was a lonely stretch with eucalypts and scrubland. In spring, 
I was “bombarded” by magpies and in summer, the flies, the 
hot north wind and the dust reminded me how far I was from 
Paris. Even so, I wasn’t blind to the beauty of the new 
landscape. The big skies seemed to permeate everything in 
blue light. 
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My first task was to learn how to make cups of tea and 
raisin toast oozing with butter. My boss was very particular 
about how it was made. Then I was given a frock and asked 
to hand-sew the hem. I had my thimble and threaded needle 
ready and started to use the best stitches I could, to make a 
beautiful job and a good impression. I was doing what I had 
learnt at the ORT — small, perfect stitches and taking my time 
doing so. I was about a quarter of the way around when my 
boss pulled the frock away from me impatiently. She didn’t 
want small stitches that would last forever! She wanted large 
stitches so that I would finish quickly and get on to the next 
garment. I reluctantly did as she asked. Thereafter I only used 
my skills on the clothes I made for myself, my sister and my 
children, so my training wasn’t completely lost. I became very 
good at beading evening clothes and enjoyed making up my 
own patterns. 

My father found employment as a machinist in the city. As 
a master tailor, he was over-qualified for the job and his self- 
esteem suffered. My mother did finishing. Post-war, there 
were always jobs to be had. Experienced workers were in 
high demand and they moved a number of times to factories 
that offered better pay and conditions. 
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My parents wanted to move away from Beaumaris, although it 
was close to the beach and a pleasant, relaxed place to live. Serry 
and Garry had done everything possible to make them 
comfortable but it was too far from any Jewish life and activities. 
They missed people like themselves and the buzz of a large city. 
They were not in a position to buy or even pay a lot of rent. With 
so many newcomers coming into the country and with building 
having come to a standstill during the war years, demand very 
much outstripped availability. The option many new migrants 
took till they established themselves was to rent rooms from more 
established Jewish families, or those who were willing to sub-let. 
Eventually, they found a place in McKinnon, a far cry from Paris, 
but closer to the city and I moved with them. They rented part 
of the house from a Polish couple who had numbers tattooed on 
their arms, survivors from the concentration camps. It was a lively 
household. This couple was, not surprisingly, highly-strung but 
had the joie de vivre of people who have a lot of catching up to 
do. They were generous in the manner they shared their house 
with us. They had a little son called Ben, a loveable child. He 
became my shadow and I enjoyed his company. 

It was Mum who found it difficult to share, especially the 
kitchen. She yearned for a place of her own. Our days were 
long and tiring. We had to walk to the railway station which 


was at least two kilometres from the house. In the winter 
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months when I came home in the dark, I was nervous enough 
to carry scissors for protection in my handbag. Eventually, 
about two years after we had arrived, my parents saved 
enough money to put a small deposit on an old weather- 
board house in Charles Street, East St Kilda. It was the first 
house they had ever owned. That accomplished, it was time 
to apply for migration papers for Tante Mirel. We were 
now in the position to accept the responsibility for her 
accommodation. 

Now my father was able to work after hours from home. 
He brought home extra bundles of work from the factory. As 
well, he acquired some private customers and resumed 
making suits to measure. The house was not big enough to 
keep his sewing machine and cutting and ironing table in a 
separate room. Once more I had to share my bedroom with 
Dad’s materials and equipment and to sleep in close proximity 
to his trusty Pfaff sewing machine! It brought back memories 
of my childhood in Bad Salzbrunn. I slept on a narrow fold - 
out bed that could be turned into an armchair. It was rock- 
hard but I was young and had no trouble sleeping soundly 
every night. 

The entrance hall was long and narrow, leading into the 
kitchen at the back. From there we could walk into the 
garden. That was where the toilet was but this time it had a 
cistern. Mum set about growing vegetables and strawberries in 
her spare time. Somehow, we acquired a black cat that really 
belonged to our neighbours. He must have liked Mum’s 
hospitality and decided to stay with us. We called him, not 
very originally, Blackie. We were much happier. Mum could 
buy her meat at the kosher butcher, and the shops were close 
by. Dad always insisted that she buy the best fruit and 
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vegetables. He felt that they didn’t have to scrimp and save as 
they had in the past. 

We used the tram whenever we needed to travel. My 
parents couldn’t afford a car and they would have been too 
nervous to even contemplate learning how to drive. Slowly 
our lives started to fall into routine. They made friends. Dad 
began to reclaim his religious observances. He enjoyed 
becoming part of a congregation and walked every Saturday 
morning to the St Kilda Synagogue in Charnwood Crescent. In 
fact, when he retired, he purposely bought a flat in Dickens 
Street, Elwood to be almost next door to the synagogue. 

My parents felt more comfortable mixing with people 
similar to themselves. All of their friends were survivors of the 
Holocaust. They never fully integrated into Australian society 
but kept mostly to their small circle of European Jews. When 
Tante Mirel arrived, she settled in well, content once again to 
become a part of our small family. I was delighted to have her 
with us again. We stayed very close except when I needed an 
ally against my parents. If one was angry with me, both were 
angry with me. Tante Mirel never expressed disapproval at 
such times, but it was obvious that it was three against one. I 
never stood a chance! 

While all this was happening, Serry and Garry were still in 
Beaumaris. Their house was now comfortable and beautifully 
furnished, but more importantly, it was open house to family 
and friends. They had a very large garden with many fruit 
trees and vegetables and there was always something ready to 
pick and take home. There were also beds of flowers which 
were their pride and joy but ever ready to be picked and 
given away. 


We got on well with our Australian neighbours, who 
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commented on how pleasant it was to have such nice people 
living next door. My mother was a wonderful cook who made 
her own delicious challahs, lokshen and kreplach. She was 
always baking and enjoyed treating our neighbours to her 
delicious cakes and biscuits. Whenever we left each others’ 
homes, they would say, “See ya later,” and we would be 
expecting them to pop in any time. The various idiomatic 
sayings kept us guessing for a while. 

I acquired a new job as a seamstress in South Yarra. It was 
much more to my liking because the quality of the work was 
much better. After a few months my employer, Madame Fifi 
separated from her husband and could no longer afford to 
keep me on. My next job was in Chapel Street in a dress shop 
where both husband and wife were working. They were 
migrants from Poland who were well-established and decent 
people. I stayed there long enough to realise I couldn’t sell a 
dress to a customer if it really looked awful on her. I decided 
to quit. But meanwhile I had learnt the word “lay-by”, and it 
was easy for me to put a little of my wages aside in payment 
for some nice clothes. 

My parents befriended a French couple who owned a 
knitting factory in Little Bourke Street. When Mr Gimmelshein 
said he would like to employ me and my wages would be 
doubled to seven pounds a week, I quickly agreed. My 
parents were dismayed. They didn’t want me to work in a 
factory of any kind but by then, I had worked out that good 
quality work wasn’t rewarded with decent wages. I sat at 
overlocking and buttonhole machines and hand-finished the 
garments ready to be sent out to shops. It wasn’t haute 


couture but I was still in the “schmatte” business! 
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Meanwhile I had made some friends. One girl in particular 
was to become my best friend. Her name was Edith and we 
met at a party in a private home where we played charades 
and other games. We were together a lot and enjoyed each 
other’s company very much. We walked from synagogue to 
synagogue to check out the “local talent” and to the pictures. 
On Saturday mornings, we went to the Downy Flake cafe in 
the city and stared with fascination at the latest attraction — 
the new machine that was popping out doughnuts. On the 
wall inside was a verse that in part read: “In life, watch the 
doughnut and not the hole!” We considered that high 
philosphy indeed. 

One night we decided to go to the Maison de Luxe where 
there was a good band to dance to. It was a meeting place for 
young Jews. When we entered it was noticeable that there 
were two sets of people, them and us! We were the 
“newcomers”, too different to be greeted by the Aussie-born, 
who were taken aback by the noisy, gregarious foreigners. 
The immigrants were full of life while the Australians were 
more reserved. It took a brave Aussie to cross the room to ask 
for a dance, but love conquered all barriers, language and 
cultural, and many marriages occurred. 

My parents and I also discovered the Kadimah, a cultural 


and social centre situated in Carlton. There were many Jewish 
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activities, like Yiddish theatre. It was somewhere for us to go 
and meet others like ourselves. Little by little we accepted a 
way of life that was so different, but safer and calmer. We got 
used to the heat and the flies in summer, to the beautiful 
spring and autumn and we didn’t have to worry about snow 
in winter. My feet were thankful because they didn’t suffer 
from chilblains any more. 

The only chance we had of seeing Australians at leisure 
was when they were drinking and betting, mainly on the 
horses. Of course, that was a very limited view but that is 
what we saw close up. At the corner of High and Charles 
Street there was a pub where the men would gather after a 
hard day’s work. There was compulsory six o’clock closing at 
the time and the men would stand at the counter, with many 
glasses of beer lined up to gulp down before the pub closed. 
It was known as the “six o’clock swill”. Then they would 
stagger home more or less under the weather. Women had a 
lounge to sit separately, but no self-respecting woman would 
be seen there. The poor kids who had both parents in the pub 
would play outside on the footpath, because children were 
banned from places that sold alcohol. The strong smell of beer 
and cigarettes hit me whenever I passed. I had to hold my 
breath, the stench was so overpowering. There were always 
men looking this way and that as they stood in the lane. It was 
only much later that I discovered they were on the look-out 
for the police because they were playing “two-up”, a betting 
game which was illegal. Nowadays, well-heeled people play 
it at the casino. 

I had been in Australia for about a year when one Sunday 
afternoon, there was a function on at the Kadimah, organised 
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by a French-speaking group of young people. So I decided to 
catch the tram and see for myself what sort of entertainment 
was being offered. Somebody asked me where I came from 
and when I mentioned France I was introduced to a young 
Frenchman called Jacques, who seemed to be rushing all over 
the place organising everybody and everything. He could 
hardly stop for a minute to say, “Bonjour!” He had an “I am 
very busy” attitude and I thought that he was rude. I wasn’t 
impressed but that didn’t stop me noticing that he had curly 
hair like a sheep, a brown birthmark on his forehead and the 
bluest eyes I had ever seen. There were many people there at 
the time and I didn’t think about him any more. 

At the knitting factory, I met a woman who introduced me 
to her son. We did not “click” but he invited me to join his 
small group of friends on a camping trip. I had never been 
camping before but I persuaded my parents that I would be 
safe. It was only for a few days and very cheap. I bought a 
rucksack and the necessary eating utensils. We took our own 
food. I loved the Australian bush in spite of the flies keeping 
us company all through the day and the mosquitoes loving me 
at night. We all got sunburnt. By the second day I could hardly 
move my arms and legs with the pain but I didn’t complain. 
The company was good. We sat around a fire at night and 
sang songs and joked and, for the first time since arriving in 
Australia, I felt that I was “belonging”. These young people 
were very politically aware and left-wing and I admired 
their idealism. 

My parents thought I was crazy going camping. Their idea 
for a holiday, when they could afford it, was Daylesford 
where they rented a house. Sometimes, I would join them. 
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They used to take their kosher meat, dishes and cutlery with 
them. Then, in the worst heat, my mother would cook her 
chicken soup which attracted more than human customers. 
The bushland was full of blowflies and there was a continual 
buzz against the fly wire door as they tried to get in. At the 
time, there were ice chests but no fridges. 

In the summer of 1950 I went camping, this time at Lakes 
Entrance. Who should be there but Jacques, the hyperactive 
Frenchman! He was still organising everybody, but now I 
could see that he had a great sense of humour. He was always 
cracking jokes and wherever he went, there was laughter. He 
had lots of energy and he could cook! We all pooled our tins 
of food and he concocted edible meals out of them. He 
belonged to Kadimah Youth Organisation, the Eureka Youth 
League and generally supported left-wing causes, until six 
years later, when the Russians invaded Hungary. Many Jews 
were sympathetic to the Communist Party before and during 
the war, seeing them as allies against the Nazis. Although my 
parents and I marched with the workers on the First of May 
in Paris, we did not belong to any political party. We were just 
happy to vote Labour in Australia, especially considering 
the Labour Government’s role in the founding of the State 
of Israel. 

When it was time to leave the camp, Jacques and I 
decided to meet again and where else would we meet but 
under the clocks at the Flinders Street railway station. That 
was the most common rendezvous place when young people 
travelled to meet by public transport. I was to discover that 
he was one of five brothers. They and their mother had 
survived the war but not their father. Since Jacques is no 
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longer alive to tell his story, I will briefly recount the details of 
the war years of this remarkable family. 

The family remained intact in Paris until the igth July, 
1942. Having been warned by a sympathetic policeman that 
there was going to be a raffle — a round -up of Jewish 
families — they went into hiding for two nights. On the 16th 
July they all slept in their cellar, then on the j7th they slept at 
a friendly neighbour’s home. When they surfaced after the 
second night, the French police came and arrested their father 
Icek with the four older children, leaving their mother Sura 
with baby Robert at home. But Sura followed the police to the 
station, screaming all the way for them to release her children. 
They were set free and allowed to go home because they 
were born in France. French Jews still retained some measure 
of immunity at that point. Marcel, the eldest son, born in 
Poland, was in danger as he was still a Polish citizen. 
Fortunately he was released with his siblings. Their father was 
not released. He could have escaped over a low wall and Sura 
urged him to flee, but he hesitated. He didn’t realise what was 
in store for him. With thousands of other Jews, he was taken 
to the holding camp at Drancy. The last contact the family had 
with him was a card from a labour camp. He wrote that he 
was working in a coal mine, that all was well and that they 
must please reply in German. He sent the card to a friendly 
neighbour and gave the return address as Janischowitz in 
Poland, Arbeits Lager No 5. They never heard from him again. 
He died in Auschwitz. 

Marcel left for Mondoubleau-Loir et Cher, where some of 
his aunts and uncles were hiding. Sura and her other sons 


soon joined them. The gendarmes and the villagers knew they 
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were Jewish but because of their goodwill, they survived. In 
1948 Jacques, who was twenty at the time, was the first of his 
family to migrate to Australia. Marcel, two years older, 
followed shortly thereafter. They had family here who 
sponsored them. Later, his mother and brothers arrived and 
they rented a large red-brick terrace house that was “one of a 
pair’. Each was a mirror image of the other and with a 
common wall down the middle. It was in William Street, East 
St Kilda. Marcel and Jacques worked in knitting factories to 
keep the family. Maurice, seventeen at the time and fifteen- 
year-old Jojo could not speak English, but they soon managed 
to find work. Maurice made leather handbags and Jojo 
worked in tailoring. The youngest, Robert, who was just eight 
and a half, started school. Jacques felt very responsible 
towards his family and gave all his wages to his mother, only 
keeping enough money to buy cigarettes. 

It was very unusual for five brothers to have survived the 
war. The boys became well known in Melbourne. They were 
passionately devoted to each other. Even today, people still 
talk about the Rosenberg brothers. Luckily, all their wives 
became good friends and people were struck by the fact that 
we all got along so well together. 

Jacques’ family accepted me warmly and I felt very 
comfortable spending time at his home. Marcel was already 
married to Eve, so Sura at last had another female in her 
family. At the time, Jacques was working as a furrier with a 
reputable firm called Renee Furs. I thought it was time to 
introduce him to my parents. I wanted him to enjoy the same 
acceptance from them that I had received from his family. 
Unfortunately, Mum and Dad didn’t think Jacques was a good 
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enough prospect for their daughter (who was working in the 
‘elevated’ profession of machinist in a knitting factory!) There 
was some logic in their concern that, in Australia’s mild 
climate, furs would not be the first thing on the shopping list. 
I don’t think that they would have readily approved of any 
potential suitor, but Jacques had charm, and slowly, they came 
to accept him. He would come to the house and make himself 
at home, that is with my parents and aunt hovering about just 
to make sure he was behaving “honourably” towards me. 
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Jacques and I became engaged and married within a year. The 
seeming haste was mostly due to Sura who thought Jacques and 
I were up to no good behind his bedroom door. In fact, I was a 
‘good girl,” and remained so till the wedding night, as did most 
girls in the 50s. While our wedding plans went ahead, my aunt 
and I sewed my wedding dress as well as my trousseau. Serry 
was my Matron of Honour, so she was also involved in the flurry 
of excitement and activity. At last I could create the beautiful 
work I had learnt in Paris and I sewed with pride and care. My 
father and aunt made me a stylish suit for my “going away outfit” 
which was what one changed into before being farewelled by the 
wedding guests. For the short time that one paraded in that outfit, 
much planning and expense was usually involved. We were 
married in the Carlton Synagogue by the blind Rabbi Gurewicz 
on the 27th of January 1952. 

My mother was wary of taking advice from Jacques’ aunts 
on how to prepare our wedding. They were well established 
and led fashionable lives. The suggestions they offered were 
way beyond my parents’ means and the bride’s family was 
responsible for all the expenses. Looking back, I think that my 
parents chose, given their usual generosity, to go too much in 
the opposite direction. They resented the pressure that was 
being exerted on them. We opted for a simple celebration 


with a reception at home after the ceremony. The menu was 
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to be open sandwiches with sliced sausage, pickled cucumbers 
or mustard, lekech, (sponge cake) spirits and soft drinks. 

On the morning of the wedding, Serry, Tante Mirel, Mum 
and I were busy setting up the table and preparing the 
sandwiches. We hadn't realised that Dad had invited some 
men from his synagogue along for a “lechaim” — to drink our 
health. So after our wedding ceremony when we all came 
back, we discovered that there were even less sandwiches and 
cakes for everybody. Worse still, the guests had been 
expecting something more substantial than the snacks that we 
had provided. It is the custom in the Mebourne Jewish 
community to have a sumptuous sit-down dinner, usually 
catered, and usually in a reception hall, but we had never 
been to a Melbourne wedding. In France everyone was poor 
after the war and weddings were simple family affairs. We felt 
really awful and it took years (even today I cringe for my 
parents’ loss of face) to get over the embarrassment of it all. 

At least Jacques and I could get away for our honeymoon 
in Bondi. Neither of us had any money but we received some 
in lieu of presents. Jacques had organised a flight to Sydney 
and a stay at the Tarleton Hotel in Bondi and a boat trip back 
to Melbourne. I had never been on a plane before and was 
petrified to move from my seat. At the time it was about a 
three-hour flight and I thought that the trip would never end. 
The honeymoon was everything we hoped it would be and 
we loved Sydney. 

We settled into 32 William Street, which Sura and Robert 
have vacated just before Jacques and I got married. She was 
being courted by a Mr. Bennett, an immigrant from Poland. 
One day she secretly married him without any of her children 
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being present. Perhaps she thought that we would have tried 
to talk her out of it. They lived in his house in Richmond and 
he wasn’t particularly nice. We were sad for her because she 
had been looking for a little happiness. Maurice and Jojo 
stayed behind with us. 

So I started my married life living with Jacques and his 
brothers in an old, rented house that needed lots of work to 
make it liveable. We painted some of the rooms and had the 
kitchen fixed. Not many people renting a house would have 
worked so hard and spent so much time and money as we 
did. We were considered crazy but Jacques and I were very 
house-proud. We had a lay-by plan so that we could buy 
some furniture for our bedroom and kitchen and we decided 
to buy the best quality so that it would last a long time. 

Maurice eventually moved in with Marcel and Eve. On 
Saturday mornings Jacques, Jojo and I would go to the 
Prahran Market and buy our fruit and vegetables and Jojo 
would carry our purchases in his rucksack. I was still working 
at the knitting mills. Jacques had by then left his job with the 
furrier and moved to a knitting factory called David Keys. 
Between those two jobs, he briefly worked in an oil refinery 
screwing tops on bottles. He took any job he could. Jacques 
was always trying to get ahead. He wanted a better life for his 
family than he had had. Neither of us was too proud to work 
at anything. It didn’t occur to us that maybe there could be an 
easier way to make a living! 

We were busy and happy and planned to start a family in 
a couple of years. Three months later I was pregnant. It was 
a shock. I lifted heavy things and drank gin which tasted 
horrible, while sitting in a hot bath. I had been told that this 
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was a sure way to terminate an unwanted pregnancy. But I 
was meant to become a mother. I felt very healthy and had no 
morning sickness whatsoever. Our reservations soon melted 
away and we were looking forward to having our baby. My 
parents and aunt were delighted. 

I didn’t stop work until I was eight months pregnant and 
could hardly get my stomach near the machine. My boss joked 
about cutting a shape into the table so that I would be more 
comfortable. Everyone was particularly kind to me except the 
presser. He indulged in a peculiar form of sexual harassment. 
Whenever I passed him to go to the toilet, which was often, 
he would sneer at me under his breath about how I got to be 
pregnant. I was highly embarrassed but told nobody. Today, 
he wouldn’t get away with it.. 

Meanwhile Jacques, Jojo and I were busy preparing the 
spare room for the future nursery. We painted it in pale blue 
and cream and Garry made a beautiful cot and a cupboard 
and even a rocking-horse. I sewed the curtains which had 
teddy bear designs all over it. We painted an old table on 
which to bath and change the baby. I had also been very busy 
sewing and knitting and everything was ready for the big 
event. On the 19") of January, 1953 on one of the hottest days 
ever recorded, approximately 108 degrees, Andre (Icek David) 
was born, two weeks overdue and a healthy 8lbs. 140z. I had 
been on a very strict diet of lettuce leaves and dry biscuits for 
some weeks to reduce the size of the baby. It had been quite 
pointless as he was a big boy anyway. The Queen Victoria 
Hospital’s maternity ward had some fierce, insensitive nurses 
who seemed to delight in being very rough with new mothers. 
One in particular, brandished the swabs with a very heavy 
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hand. I swore if ever I were to have another baby, it would 
have to be in a private hospital. 

We were parents and Andre was the first boy of the new 
generation of both of our families. He was circumcised at the 
hospital. For six months I breast-fed him to make sure he had 
a good start in his life, but I had to get back to work. We had 
nothing and were eager to get ahead. We bought a factory- 
size sewing machine and my boss Mr Gimmelshein brought 
me work. I sewed at night and even during the day if he 
needed the work urgently. It was very hard to take care of the 
house and the baby, to work and to try to excel at everything. 
Women of my generation mirrored the images in films and 
advertisements of the perfect little housewife without a hair 
out of place. In any case, I was by nature a perfectionist and 
I threw myself into all my duties. By evening, I was always 
bone-weary. 

Not long after Andre was born, I thought that it was time 
to let my cousins in London know that I had become a 
mother. We had not been in contact since the day I left them. 
I was keen to put the past behind us and to share my joy with 
them. In spite of the unpleasantness of the last two years in 
London, our family never forgot our debt of gratitude to them 
for responding to our pleas for help. It didn’t take long for 
congratulations to arrive, wishing us mazeltov. After that, 
Stella and I exchanged letters and photos regularly, which I 
now do with her daughter Norma since her mother died. 
When Jacques and I travelled to Europe for the first time, we 
visited them and their adult children. We all took care not to 
mention the past and found that we felt genuinely close. 
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When Andre was a year old I made him a birthday party and 
invited all of Jacques’ brothers and the rest of his extended 
family. I made sure that this time there was a large assortment of 
food and home-baked cakes and biscuits. One of the aunties said 
that I was such a “good balebooste” and the others agreed. I was 
proud to achieve this ultimate of accolades from these 
experienced house-proud women! I also did my best to please 
my parents although I didn’t always follow their wishes 
graciously and sometimes resented the demands imposed upon 
me. Yet I remained a dutiful daughter. For instance, I was 
expected to observe the Jewish festivals and later, to take my 
children to the synagogue. Jacques never came with me, but I 
went for a number of years to please my father. 

In return for my efforts, family unity prevailed. We nearly 
always spent Friday nights together. If we couldn’t get to my 
parents’ house, they would pack up the food and come to us. 
There would be the famous chicken soup and the home-made 
lokshen, not forgetting the gefilte fish Mum and Tante would 
slave over, chopping and mincing, always adding a touch of 
sugar, aS was customary back in Poland. A jar of soup was 
always waiting for me to take home to give to Andre. After the 
meal, Tante Mirel wouldn’t let us help her with the dishes 
because we couldn’t clean the cutlery as well as she could. 

Andre was a lively child. I only had to turn my back and 
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he would be up to some mischief. When he was about two 
years old he got hold of our kitten and, standing on the seat 
of the outdoor toilet, tried to flush it down. Luckily I heard the 
desperate mewing and rushed to rescue it. He was by then 
classed as a “lobus” by one and all! It was time to buy the 
book everybody was talking about, a book for harassed 
parents, especially mothers, to learn how to bring up their 
offspring. Good old Doctor Spock! I read it and tried to work 
out how to survive the “terrible twos”. The opposite of what 
was suggested usually worked for Andre and me. 

I was feeling tired and it was increasingly hard for me to 
manage everything. I went to the doctor for a check-up and 
told him how full and busy each of my days were. When he 
checked that there was nothing physically wrong with me, he 
told me to have another baby so I wouldn’t worry so much 
about myself. He must have been crazy and I must have been 
stupid to believe him. But Jacques and I took to the thought 
of another child — a playmate for Andre and maybe a little 
daughter. I became pregnant immediately. 

I was well and continued taking work home. Jacques 
would help me prepare at night by chalking in where the 
pockets had to be sewn. I was sewing pockets into velour 
material which was then over-locked in the factory onto 
woollen backs and sleeves and sold as men’s and ladies’ 
cardigans. Jacques was always ready to learn more so that he 
could be a good provider. At night after work, he travelled by 
train and tram to Collingwood to study the skills needed to 
work on the new circular knitting machine. Jojo decided to 
move out of the house to make room for our growing family. 

Our beautiful baby girl was born on the fourth of October, 
1955. She had lots of dark, curly hair and large brown eyes and 
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was perfect in every way. We named her Yvette (Yita Rosa), to 
match Andre’s French name. My parents chose the Yiddish 
names and the names Yita Rosa were for family who had died 
in the Holocaust. This time I was at a private hospital, the 
Jessie Macpherson, and the birth was much easier. 

I had given up work many months before so that I could 
concentrate on taking care of my children. We didn’t have a 
car. All our trips and outings were by train or tram. With only 
one wage, we had to be careful, but we didn’t go without the 
most important things and we were happy. The days and 
weeks just rushed past us. Our best entertainment was to go 
to bed on a cold winter’s night and to listen to Sunday 
Playhouse, an hour-long drama on the radio. If we went out 
once in a while, we had an arrangement with friends down 
the street. We would baby-sit for them, and they in turn would 
do the same for us. 

Jacques and I needed a little break and we decided to ask 
Serry and Garry to look after Yvette, and Eve and Marcel to 
look after Andre for a few days. With our rucksacks on our 
backs we set off to a nearby beach on the Mornington 
Peninsula, feeling quite strange at not having “our babies” 
with us. Quite a few times I wanted to turn around and go 
back home, but Jacques was determined to have his holiday. 
The weather was great. We met people we knew and slept in 
our little tent at night with the company of hordes of 
mosquitoes. 

Although we had planned to have a third baby later, “later” 
arrived somewhat earlier than expected. Our holiday baby 
was due to make her appearance in mid-May. Denise was 
born at Margaret Coles Private Hospital on the 15'h of May, 
1958. I was delighted to have another baby daughter whose 
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Yiddish names were Golda Sheindel after my aunts who 
perished in the Holocaust. She was sweet and blonde, with 
light hazel eyes. At the time, new mothers didn’t have to leave 
the hospital after a couple of days. Ten days was the norm, 
but I was anxious to get back to the other children. One week 
was about right although I never had any help. Denise was an 
easy baby. Being the third, she was more patient and of 
course, by then I was more experienced. Jacques was a great 
help at changing nappies and taking all three out to the park 
on a Sunday morning so that I could do the housework and 
the washing without interruption. 

Six weeks previously, Serry and Garry were thrilled to 
have a son, Michael, a blonde, blue-eyed beauty. A couple of 
years later, they had a daughter whom they called Susan. She 
was a “prem” a very sweet, tiny bundle who quickly thrived 
under her parents’ utter devotion. The family was growing 
and the cousins grew up close to each other. My parents 
doted on all the grandchildren, without showing any 
favouritism. 

Life was pretty good for us. Jacques made me laugh and 
he made me cry. He had very strong ideas and a forceful 
personality. He could be very persuasive, but sometimes 
people just didn’t want to be persuaded. In time, I learnt how 
to handle the situation. After he had expressed himself 
passionately at the top of his voice, I would wait for him to 
calm down and then quietly put across my point of view. He 
would usually say, “we'll see,” and more often than not, later 
express those views or decisions as his own. 

He also had a quick temper. His nature was to blow up 
and no-one could calm him until he was done. Once the 


storm was over, he would look at me innocently, knowing 
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that I was offended, and say, “But I wasn’t shouting!” The 
making-up was sweet. He would follow me around and not 
give up until I had stopped giving him the cold shoulder. In 
the end, he would usually make me laugh, and it was all over! 
Never a dull moment! But he was thoughtful in many small 
ways and loved and wanted to please me. Despite our 
differences in temperament, we had a great deal in common. 
We grew closer through the years. In spite of his volatility he 
was well liked and had lots of friends. 

We were still living in the half-house. Unfortunately the 
landlady died and it was to be sold immediately. I was very 
upset to have to move from a house that we’d put so much 
into. Jacques, with no large amount of money in our bank 
account, decided that we should buy the two half-houses and 
sell the other half right away. But where would we be able to 
get the money in the first place? Because I was so upset at the 
prospect of not having a roof over our heads, I talked to my 
doctor, Max Block about it. With remarkable generosity, he 
offered to lend us some of the money. That gave us courage 
to approach the bank, but they needed more collateral and 
offered us only a small loan. Jacques then asked his uncles but 
they had their money “tied up” and couldn’t lend us anything. 
Our friends offered us as much as they could afford, and in the 
end, Jacques’ boss also helped out. So now, through so much 
generosity, we were able to bid for the house successfully. We 
split the titles straight away and sold the other half. We were 
now owners of our own home. It was a good feeling. We gave 
back the borrowed money as quickly as possible. 

We only stayed in the house for less than a year. We sold 
it to buy a sandwich shop and milk bar in Clayton in 
partnership with Adam and Ida Frydman. Adam and Jacques 
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got acquainted while working in the knitting factory. Adam 
had more of a business head than Jacques, and suggested to 
him that if they worked as hard for themselves as they did for 
their boss, they would surely be much better off. That is how 
we started our venture together. Later, because the business 
didn’t quite measure up to expectations, we sold it and jointly 
bought a milk bar/news -agency/post office in Springvale. 
Jacques became the Postmaster and the joke was that I 
became his mistress. We both had to become naturalised 
beforehand. Adam and Ida and their daughter Roslyn lived 
behind the shop and we bought a house close by. Our 
customers were mostly factory workers, newly-arrived 
European migrants. They came during their lunch hours so 
that Jacques and I could fill in their forms and give them the 
service they needed. We also provided lunches for the 
surrounding factories and I would drive a Bedford van to 
make deliveries. The business prospered. 

We worked long, hard hours. I was the only one who 
wasn’t in the shop all day, balancing the care of the children 
with being there when I was needed. I also worked every 
second Sunday and on very busy days. Andre went to the 
local state school and I found a wonderful woman to look 
after the girls. They were happy to go to her place and called 
her Auntie Hawke. Occasionally we could take time off for 
much needed holidays. The partnership with the Frydmans 
was a successful one and we are still friends today. 

Life with Jacques was a whirlwind. He had a great ability 
to express himself and an uncanny memory. He would tell 
jokes one after another and make people laugh. He always 
looked on the positive side and said many times: “If you can 
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do something about what’s bothering you, do it. If not, forget 
it.” He loved organising things and planned everything down 
to the last detail. It stood us in good stead on the many 
holidays we took. Often they were for just a weekend. 

One such occasion is still particularly vivid in our midnds 
and we always remember it when we lovingly reminisce 
about Jacques. We had been driving all day to a particular 
location with the three children, who were still quite young. 
They were tired and cranky. Arriving at the motel, we were 
told by the proprietor that we had booked the room for the 
following night and that they were, till then, booked out. 
Jacques was positive that this couldn’t be the case. He had 
double-checked everything. But given that the motel could 
have made a mistake, he accepted that nobody was perfect 
and would have tried elsewhere. But the proprietor was 
exceptionally rude and unhelpful. The feeling we got was that 
he didn’t like people with foreign accents. 

Jacques was furious. With one sweep of his hand, he 
removed everything from the top of the front desk onto the 
floor. Papers and brochures went flying. “Now you can call 
the police,” he said calmly and sat down with his arms folded. 
The proprieter did just that. Meanwhile, I was cringing in the 
foyer and the children, very distressed, ran to the car. Yvette 
was crying. When the policeman arrived, my thoughts were 
that we were not going to come out well in this altercation. As 
far as we knew, he could have been the proprietor’s cousin or 
drinking partner! But he was a good bloke. He got the “Facist” 
to ring around, and we found two separate places that could 
accommodate us. 


Over the years, my father’s health deteriorated and he 
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attended many doctors for his ailments. It had always been his 
lifelong dream to visit Israel. As he grew more frail, Garry 
persuaded Serry to accompany my parents and aunt so that 
they could realise this lifelong goal. My father was dying but 
we didn’t know that at the time. He had been losing weight 
and sometimes wrapped his back and ribs in flannel material 
for unspecified aches and pains. He may have suspected that 
something was seriously wrong, but, if so, he didn’t share any 
such thoughts with us. He was happy to be making his 
pilgrimage and it lived up to his every expectation. When he 
returned, he was very sick. An operation showed that he had 
terminal cancer. Just before he died, his breathing became 
laboured. I was holding his icy-cold hands. He looked at me 
and asked, “This is it, isn’t it?” I didn’t I know how to respond. 
When I left the room to have a rest, Serry replaced me and not 
much later, he quietly slipped away. Although he had finally 
been released from his suffering, I was heartbroken. He was 
only seventy. I’m sure that the hardships he had endured 
during the war had contributed to his ill-health. On the day 
of his death, we heard that man had landed on the moon. This 
extraordinary event was the first of so many things I missed 
sharing with Dad. 

Mum died at eighty-seven and never got over his death. 
She would frequently go to the cemetery to “talk” to him and 
cry bitterly. My parents had been so close, it was as if they 
were a single unit. When we were reunited after the war, my 
sister and I sometimes felt as if we were on the periphery. 
They had gone through so much together, it bonded them 


forever. 
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After father’s death, Serry and I, with the willing help of our 
husbands, took over responsibility for the wellbeing of Mum and 
Tante Mirel. It was 1969 and by then we had bought a licensed 
grocery store in Doveton with another couple. The work proved 
too hard for them, and because it was a good business, we 
encouraged Garry and Serry and Jo JoJo) and his wife Rachel to 
buy into the partnership. We all pulled together and the business 
provided handsomely for all of us. My parents might have told us, 
all those years ago, that grog was a much better proposition than 
furs, in Australia. 

When my children were teenagers I took up various 
hobbies to keep me sane. I did anything creative, gardening, 
sewing, embroidery and knitting. I took up painting and 
drawing and attended life classes. Jacques went off to learn 
how to make frames and I used them for my finished work. 
I exhibited at times and even managed to sell some of 
my efforts. 

Things were going much more easily for us. Thus, it came 
as a great shock when Jacques had his first coronary occlusion 
at the age of forty-one. He was at the shop helping to shift a 
huge commercial fridge, when he got severe chest pains. He 
rang his doctor who told him to go straight to a cardiologist 
in St.Kilda Road. I was at home in the Springvale house when 
he rang me. I rushed over to pick him up, but he insisted on 
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driving himself. He was immediately sent to the Alfred 
Hospital to the intensive care unit and was attached to a heart- 
monitoring machine. He was very lucky to have survived. 

He stayed in the hospital for only a couple of weeks, 
much to the concern of everybody. His specialist told him to 
“take it easy” but he was back at work within three months 
and worked as hard as ever. It wasn’t in his nature to sit 
around. Nobody could stop him. He started to go down the 
same path again, becoming tired and short-tempered with 
everybody. Even the customers were telling him to slow 
down. It would be another three years before he gave up 
work. We sold our half share to the family and I retired along 
with him. 

Just as Jacques had given a hundred per cent in his 
working life, he now gave a hundred per cent to enjoying his 
retirement. We spent lots more time doing the things we loved 
and generally enjoying each other’s company. We had always 
been involved in raising funds for our children’s schools. Now 
we took on further community work. We drove blind people 
in our area from their homes to a sheltered workshop, then 
home again. Later Jacques became involved with the low- 
vision clinic in Kooyong. Once, he rode a tandem bike with a 
blind young co-rider in the back seat. Jacques described the 
scenery and I drove the car behind them to protect them from 
the traffic. Our destination was Frankston where there was a 
picnic on the beach with all the other volunteers. We also 
joined Amnesty International. Jacques was great at writing 
letters of protest to many countries. I worked as a volunteer 
for the Community Aid and Advice Bureau in Springvale 


where I was given training to support people in court who 
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had committed minor offences. I enjoyed helping people who 
were so disadvantaged. Mostly, they were scared and ignorant 
of the processes they were facing. Later, we became active 
members of the Jewish Institute for the Blind in Jerusalem. 
Jacques became the president and I was the secretary and 
later, treasurer. A percentage of what we raised was given to 
the Institute for the Blind in Melbourne. We worked for many 
years with this hardworking group of like-minded people, 
many of whom are still my friends today. 

Meanwhile, one by one Andre, Yvette and Denise left 
home. We travelled overseas and around much of Australia. 
Andre, while visiting England, met a young American girl who 
invited him to visit her if he ever made it to the U. S.A. Some 
months later, he did and fell in love with her sister Colleen. 
They were married in Melbourne by a celebrant. Sadly for us, 
Colleen got homesick and, with our first grandchild, six- 
months-old Katie, they returned to Bridgewater Massachussets 
on the East Coast of the U.S.A. We went to visit them eighteen 
months later and could see that Andre was happy and had 
established a life for himself. Colleen’s family loved this tall, 
gentle Aussie. Jacques had been hard on his son at times, but 
the older he got, the more he mellowed and Andre was no 
longer a rebellious teenager. The two men in my life now had 
an appreciation and an acceptance of each other. When we 
left Bridgewater and we were driving away, I looked at 
Jacques and he had tears pouring down his face. He started to 
sob and as soon as we were out of sight, he stopped the car. 
I asked him why he could not show his emotions in front of 
Andre and he replied that he just couldn’t. I am so grateful 
that they had this time to know each other as adults. 
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By January 1982, two years later, we had saved up enough 
money to visit Andre and Colleen again. We were yearning to 
be with our grandchild who meant so much to us. She 
represented the continuity that Hitler would have denied us. 
Katie was only four, but Jacques spent many hours creating 
two elaborate family trees for her, one of our family and the 
other of her mother’s side. 

On the thirtieth of April, ten days after Jacques’ fifty-fourth 
birthday, I was busy writing a letter to a friend in Canada, 
finalising arrangements to meet again. Jacques had gone for 
his usual run in the park, after swimming goodness knows 
how many laps in the gym pool. If Jacques swam twenty the 
previous day, he would push himself to swim at least twenty- 
five the next. He always wanted to prove to himself that he 
could do better. He had been given a clean bill of health from 
his specialist, who had told him to carry on as if nothing had 
ever happened. 

I didn’t worry when he was almost an hour late, knowing 
that he was running with a South American friend called Mirta 
who had an immigration problem to discuss with him. When 
the doorbell rang, I looked out of the window and saw the 
tops of two policemen’s caps. I immediately knew something 
terrible had happened, maybe an accident. The two young 
men asked to come in to talk to me. They told me to sit down. 
When they said that, I expected the worst. As gently as they 
could, they told me that Jacques had had a fatal heart attack 
while running. Mirta had tried to resuscitate him and when 
that failed, had run across the street to phone for an 
ambulance, but it was too late. Subconsciously I had been 
expecting this moment since Jacques’ first heart attack thirteen 
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years before. Every time he just touched his chest I would ask 
if he was okay. 

My life changed forever at that very moment. We had been 
married for thirty years. All I could say while banging my head 
against the wall was, “I knew it, I knew it”. How unreal 
everything became! Jacques wasn’t coming home, full of 
enthusiasm about how well he had done that morning. I had 
lost my soul mate. Andre was in America, and Denise in 
Holland. Yvette was studying social work and was living 
closer to her studies. At that moment, I felt very much alone. 

My neighbour and friend, Merle Mitchell, was marvellous. 
I phoned her and she came straight from work. Ever practical, 
she did all the necessary phoning and arranging for that day. 
Yvette came back to be with me and Denise came home from 
Holland. Jacques had donated his body to be used for organ 
donation and wanted to be cremated. His attitude was: “Once 
you're gone, you’re gone.” There were so many people at the 
cremation. My family and friends rallied around me. Garry and 
Jo took care of practical matters and Serry was a great comfort. 
Jacques had been active in so many areas that I received many 
sympathy letters and cards. Yvette spoke about her father just 
before he was cremated. This is a small excerpt of her tribute 
to him. 

“The words that best describe you Jacques, is life, joie de 
vivre, fullness of life, drinking of the earth and its 
wonders like a man who could never get enough. To 
you Jacques, I say, ‘Au revoir’. To you Jacques, I say 
that you lived amongst us in love and spirit and you 
leave us with love and spirit. To you Jacques, we thank 
you for being part of our lives. Goodbye.” 
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A few weeks later, Andre, Colleen and Katie came for the 
setting of the plaque. 

In the musical “Fiddler on the Roof,” Tevye asked Golda, 
“Do you love me?” After thirty years together, Jacques and I 
could both say yes. Till he died, we were still holding hands 
and cuddling on the couch. It took two years for the heavy 
stone in my heart to lift. Our lives had been so intertwined 
that I didn’t know where “we” ended and “I” began. I wasn’t 
even sure that there was a “me”. On the night after Jacques 
died, I felt that he came to me. He put his arms around me 
and comforted me and told me that I would be all right. I felt 
his presence for many years, and one day, he was gone. 
Perhaps he knew that I had become strong enough to go on 
alone. 

Nineteen years have now passed and I have managed to 
live fully in almost every way, of course with lots of highs and 
lows. I still miss Jacques. I had a number of men who were 
interested in me, but I never found anyone to measure up to 
his generosity of spirit and quick sense of humour. 

Surprisingly, some positive aspects emerged from having 
to be in charge of my life. Before, I was always someone’s 
daughter, wife or mother. Now, I had to establish an identity 
of my own. Whatever I did, whether well or badly, right or 
wrong, it was my decision and I had to take personal 
responsibility for it. 

If Jacques is looking down on us, he would be proud of 
the achievements of his children. All three have grown up as 
constructive members of society. They are individuals, 
thoughtful and caring, each one in his or her unique way. 
They are non-materialistic and non-conformist and Jacques 
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can rest easy knowing that his children have as_ well- 
developed social consciences as he had. 

Now I am seventy years old and can reflect on my life with 
some level of perspective. I have become aware that our 
family carried burdens as the result of the Holocaust. My 
children had parents who were more emotionally reactive 
than the parents of their friends. I was very overprotective and 
Jacques was full of frenetic energy and hunger for life that he 
wanted his children to emulate. We both cared too much and 
perhaps, it was a hardship for them. 

The question I ask myself at times is, would I have been 
able to leave my children behind in a time of such danger? I 
don’t know the answer. What I do know is that my parents 
suffered deeply when they left us, and that they thereby saved 
our lives. Many years later in Melbourne, Mum once told us 
how, after arriving in Paris, she was beset with terrible doubts 
that she had done the right thing. She didn’t know if we had 
escaped or if we were alive. Standing on a bridge overlooking 
the beautiful River Seine, she felt that life had become too 
much to bear and had a strong urge to throw herself into the 
water. What stopped her was the thought of leaving Dad 
alone to face an uncertain future. 

Yet the most bleak situations can bring forth the best in the 
human spirit. Serry took responsibility for me at the age of 
fifteen and has never stopped. We have a bond of trust and 
love. We share many secrets and confidences. Even today we 
live close to each other, speak to each other almost every day 
and see each other as often as we can. 

Putting my life story into print has set things straight in my 
own mind, and has given me the closure that I needed. Hitler 
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promised his people that the Nazi Reich would last a thousand 
years. Although it only lasted twelve, the damage and 
devastation that he caused will last for generations. But I have 
taught my children and the grandchildren not to hate. My 
message to them is one of hope and reconciliation. 

“Bear your heritage with pride and be tolerant towards 
others. Be alert and never be intimidated by racists or 
anybody else.” 

This is my legacy to you. I love you. 
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FROM MANY 
COU /NTRIES 

@ eS BE 
Migrants from many 
European countries 
were among the pas- 
-sengers who arrived in 
Melbourne yesterday in 
the liner Ugolino Vi- 
 valdi, 





My photograph, taken on the boat at Melbourne Docks 
by Argus photographer, August 1949, 
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27th January, 1952, Wedding Day: (-r bottom row) Mum, me, 
Jacques, Tante Mirel, (top row) Garry, Serry, Dad. 





Andre’s Barmitzvah. (Standing |-r) Tante Mirel, Jacques, Andre, Garry, 
Mum and Dad (front) nephew Michael Grant, Denise, me, Yvette, 
Serry with daughter, Sue Grant. 
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The Rosenberg boys and their wives. (-r) Betty and Robert, Rachel 
and Jo- Jo, Maurice and Nicole, Jacques and me, Marcel and Eve. 





Jacques and me ,1979, Niagra Falls. 
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Family gathering, 1999 (top left) Maurice, Andre, Jon. (Row 2) Yvette, 
Betty, Robert, Rachel, Matt, Marcel, Eve, Colleen, and Jo. 
(Front Row) Rachel, me, Denise, Dan and Mimi). 





Me and Larry Gould in Sydney, November, 2000. 
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My American family (-r) Megan, Katie, Andre, Matt and Colleen 2001. 





Daniel, Rachel, Yvette and Mimi, Melbourne 2001. 
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I'm not criticising dear... 
They're your children... 
These are only a 
few suggestions. 





Yvette’s cartoon of me. Absolutely spot on! 
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Arbeit’s Lager 
Balebooste 
Buba 

Gefilte Fish 
Gestapo 
Hachshara 


Havdala 
Jude 
Kosher 
Kristallnacht 
L’chaim 
Lokshen 
Lobus 
Lebenslauf 
Maquis 
Mazeltov 
Minyan 


Schlepped 
Schmatte 
Shabbes 
Sheitel 
Shul 

Tallis 
Teffilin 
Yeshiva 


GLOSSARY 


(Forced) Labour Camp 

Capable houswife 

Grandmother 

Minced fish balls 

Nazi secret police 

Working on a collective farm (kibbutz) 
preparing for Palestine 

Ceremony to farewell the Sabbath 
“Jew” in German 

Food that meets Jewish dietary laws 
Night of the crystals- broken glass 
A celebratory toast for long life 
Noodles 

Scamp, little devil 

Life-story 

French Underground fighters 
Congratulations 

Ten men — the minimum required 
for a congregation 

Dragged 

Rag 

The Sabbath 

Wig 

Synagogue 

Religious Shawl 

Phylacteries, used for morning prayers 
Theological College 
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